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The United States Infantry Association 
Advocates: 


1. ECONOMY OF THE MANHOOD AND THE TREASURE OF 
THE UNITED STATES BY MEANS OF A MINIMUM 
OF MILITARY PREPAREDNESS CONSISTENT WITH 
THE NATIONAL SECURITY. 


2. MORE ADEQUATE PREPAREDNESS MEASURES THAN 
THOSE NOW BEING PROVIDED AS NECESSARY 
FOR INSURANCE AGAINST USELESS LOSS OF 
LIFE AND TREASURE OF THE NATION IN THE 
FUTURE. 


3. THE FOLLOWING STEPS, IN GENERAL, AS ABSOLUTELY 
ESSENTIAL AT THIS TIME IF REGARD IS TO BE 
GIVEN TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE, WHICH 
INCLUDES PROPER TRAINING OF THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES: 


a. APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS OF 
SUFFICIENT FUNDS TO PROVIDE, 
BY GRADUAL INCREASE, FOR AN 
ADEQUATE AND BALANCED FORCE 
OF ALL ARMS (INCLUDING ARMY 
AIR SERVICE) AND OF ALL COMPO- 
NENTS OF THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


b. PROVISION, WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY, 
FOR PROPER SHELTER FOR THE 
REGULAR ARMY AND FOR THE 
CIVILIAN COMPONENTS TO BE 
TRAINED THEREWITH. 


C. ADEQUATE DEFENSES FOR THE CANAL 
rk ZONE AND HAWAII. 
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Providing for the Common Defense 
Meeting An Obligation 


HE Constitution of 
the United States 
gives as one of the 
reasons for the 
formation of our 
Government the pro- 
viding tor the com- 
mon defense. Pro- 
vision for the com- 
mon defense cannot 
be accomplished in 
this day and age merely by accepting 
the doctrine as a good one, and then 
waiting for some one to attack us be- 
fore we gather our hosts and the ma- 
terial for defending ourselves. Prep- 
aration for war in time of peace is 
necessary. President Coolidge so 
aptly advised in a recent important ad- 
dress that national defense requires 
more than merely talking about it, it 
requires that something be done 
about it. 

The people of the United States, 
having decided that provision for na- 
tional defense is a wise and sane 
proposition, leave to their representa- 
tives in Congress the extent to which 
their will shall be carried out. Con- 
gress appropriates the money where- 
with we can maintain the necessary 
personnel and materials to safeguard 
our great, wealthy and prosperous 
nation. 

There are many people in this 
country who do not desire any form 
of national insurance for guarantee- 
ing the preservation of the liberties, 
rights and privileges which we now 
enjoy. It is seemingly preposterous, 
yet these peace-at-any-price, ultra- 
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pacifistie sentimentalists, and {)e ay. 


archistie and irresponsible elements 
are organized into societies for the 
purpose of spreading damnab|> doe. 
trines to undermine our Government 


and to leave us unprepared to defend 
ourselves. 

A large number of people propose 
that war be abolished. On the basis 
of their hope, forlorn us it is, they 
are willing to risk America’s security 


by eliminating our armed forces 
They are a set of harebrained theor- 
ists who are dangerous to the nation. 


The history of mankind, the generally 
unsettled condition in the world to- 
day, and the existence of major wars 
on several continents at the present 
time all should be convincing of the 
impracticability of that idea. 

Then there are a great number of 
people who see no reason for prepar 
ation until war becomes imminent. 
To them, military and naval estab- 
lishments are too heavy a burden to 
bear in time of peace. They are th 
people whose wish that war organiza 
tion and material may be improvised 
hurriedly when it is needed. They 
favor cutting and reducing the Army 
and the Navy whenever some poli- 
tician advocates it, with a selfish atti- 
tude that someone else in the future 


should bear their share of the ex- 
pense. 
The keenest people in this country 


for the avoidance of war are those 
who know war, who study its causes 
and effects and who have experi- 
enced its horrors and blighting in- 
fluence. These are the people who 
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rea the needs of preparation in 


time peace; these are the people 
who know that military forces with 
proper equipment, capable of combat- 
ting a foe of modern times, do not 
spring forth without careful planning 
and training. 


MATERIAL NEEDS FOR DEFENSE 


A material form of insurance against 
loss of life, liberty and our national 
existence is essential. In the National 
Defense Act of 1920 we have the plan 
for a strueture which, if followed 
through, will afford adequate protec- 
tion against any storm which may 
threaten the nation. The mere fact 
that the strueture exists will do more 
to insure peace than ean any substitute 
that has yet been offered from any 
source. This Aet represents the com- 
bination of the best thought in Con- 
gress and the widest experience in the 
World War. It was a joint task. It 
has been tested from every angle. It 
has suecessfully resisted every attack 
upon its soundness of principle. 

In the National Defense Act there is 
provision for an Army of the United 
States, which is made up of three com- 
ponents: the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. Roughly these components are 
in the proportion of 1, 2 and 3 in num- 
bers illustrating at once the de- 
pendence which is placed upon the citi- 
zen elements. It is truly an army of 
the people. 

The National Defense Act is a beau- 
tiful plan, but it requires money to 
execute it. Congress, as we know, is 
harassed from every side for more ap- 
propriations for this, that and the 
other activity. Every executive branch 
of the Government fights for its own 
needs and naturally believes them the 
most urgent of the moment. Political 


exigencies cannot be ignored. And so 
we find the Army of the United States 
holding its breath and wondering what 
its fate will be. 

A rather curious situation exists as 
to appropriations for the support of 
the Federal Departments which must 
be kept in mind. Under our budget 
system, each department in the prep- 
aration of its estimates each year for 
the coming fiscal year is given a limit- 
ing figure by the budget officer, repre- 
senting the President, beyond which it 
eannot go. Regardless of the actual 
needs, the estimates must be cut and 
adjusted to meet this figure. These 
estimates are then presented to Con- 
gress in accordance with approved pro- 
cedure and Congress can and does fall 
back upon the true statement and 
argument, ‘‘We gave you what you 
asked for.’’ 


THE REGULAR ARMY 


In order to fulfill its missions to the 
country, the Regular Army must not 
only have its various functioning parts 
organized systematically, economically 
and in correlation, but, in addition, it 
must be provided with financial means 
in sufficient quantity to enable these 
parts to operate efficiently along their 
respective lines af activity. Otherwise, 
the entire Army structure is doomed 
to failure, so far as it is concerned in 
making effective the only military 
policy the Government has ever had. 

Based on the appropriations by Con- 
gress for the past few years, the Reg- 
ular Army has been reduced in num- 
bers in both officers and enlisted men; 
its organization and distribution have 
undergone considerable modification in 
order to enable it still to perform, in 
a restricted manner, the duties im- 
posed upon it by Congress and custom. 
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These duties may be stated, briefly, 
as follows: 

1. To provide adequate personnel 
for the development and training of 
the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves, and for furnishing a trained 
stiffening component for the organiza- 
tion of higher units for battle service, 
as well as to furnish the instructors for 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
and the Civilian Military Training 
Camps. 

2. To provide the necessary person- 
nel for the overhead of the Army of the 
United States, wherein the duties are 
necessarily of a continuing nature. 

3. To provide an adequate, organ- 
ized, balanced and effective domestic 
force, which shall be available for 
emergencies within the continental 
limits of the United States, or else- 
where, and which will serve as model 
for the organization, discipline and 
training for the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves. 

4. To provide adequate peace gar- 
risons for the coast defenses within the 
continental limits of the United States. 

5. To provide adequate garrisons in 
peace and war for our overseas posses- 
sions. 

The peace strength of the Regular 
Army, as fixed by the National De- 
fense Act, as amended and approved 
June 4, 1920, for performing the above 
missions was limited to 280,000 enlisted 
men, including Philippine Scouts. The 
Regular Army has been reduced from 
time to time by subsequent acts until it 
stands now at about 115,000 enlisted 
men, exclusive of Philippine Scouts. 
The effect of this succession of reduc- 
tions has been to check materially the 
progress of Army reconstruction fol- 
lowing the World War, and its appli- 
cation to its new functions in connec- 


ne 


tion with the development of the Ny. 
tional Guard and the Organized Re. 
serves. 

Repeated and careful studies by of. 
cers of the Army best qualified by ey. 
perience and training to answer this 
question have shown that the presen; 
strength is inadequate, that in its at. 
tempt to fulfill is assigned missions 
with insufficient personnel, the Regula, 
Army is slowly but unquestionably be 
ing wrecked. 

In the gradual reductions of the 
Regular Army to its present size o/ 
115,000, the following changes hay 
been forced upon it: 

1. Many units from practically every 
branch of the Army have been mad 
inactive, that is, they have been cap- 
celled from the active units. 

2. The Regular Army personne! 
necessary for the development and 
training of the National Guard and 
Organized Reserves has been reduced 
to such an extent as seriously to 
jeopardize their value as ready and 
effective components in our military 
policy. 

3. The overseas garrisons have bee 
reduced to one-half the numbers be- 
lieved necessary for their proper pro- 
tection. 

4. The activities as well as the out- 
put of our excellent military school sys 
tem have been materially reduced. 

In the entire United States Arm 
there is now but one place where 4 
combat element may be seen at norma! 
fighting strength, and that is at For! 
Benning, Georgia, where there is st 
tioned for demonstration purposes 1! 
connection with the Infantry School « 
war-strength Infantry regiment, ani 
that is even depleted by 4 of its 12 
companies. 

It is only here that the officers and 
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nissioned officers who are for- 
tun enough to be assigned to duty 
as students from the Regular Army, 
she National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves, are privileged to see and 


train with companies and battalions of 
Infantry of the size and composition 
they would handle in time of war. 

INEFFECTIVENESS FOR COMBAT SERVICE 


One of the most important elements 
of the mobile forees of the national de- 
fense plan, the Air Service, is now in 
that critieal stage of development in 
our country, when failure to progress 
will seriously, if not decisively, imperil 
the safety of the country. 

In comparison with foreign nations, 
it is manifest that our Air Service, 
which has been reduced to 8,750 en- 
listed, has been placed under serious 
handicaps by the lack of personnel. 
It has been necessary to reduce the Air 
Service to a dangerously low point in 
the overseas possessions, to eliminate 
all Air Service units operating with the 
coast defenses to provide air observa- 
tion for the Coast Artillery; to reduce 
the tactical combat units to only one 
of each kind, viz., one pursuit group, 
one bombardment group, one attack 
group; to curtail materially the per- 
sonnel at all Air Service schools; and 
to eut the observation squadrons as- 
signed to work with Infantry divisions 
fo 95 per cent of active service require- 
ments. 

By the most economical distribution 
possible we have been forced, in the 
face of strenuous and persistent op- 
position on the part of the people 
locally, to reduee many of our coast 
defense stations to small caretaking de- 
tachments, relying on organized units 
of Coast Artillery National Guard to 
man the batteries in case of war. 


To be effective, the Regular Army 
must be properly organized and must 
comprise all of the arms, including air 
service, and other special troops, neces- 
sary to constitute an efficient and bal- 
anced fighting force. To be quickly 
available for domestic use, this force 
must be suitably distributed to cover 
the three million square miles of the 
United States. Successive reductions 
in appropriations have foreed redue- 
tions both in the numbers of impor- 
tant combat units, and in the strength 
of the remaining units to an extent 
that has resulted not only in an im- 
perfectly balanced fighting force, but 
one below effective strength for any 
combat purpose. 


TRAINING DUTIES OF REGULAR ARMY 


The present restricted enlisted 
strength of the Regular Army not only 
prevents the organization of an effee- 
tive combat force, but precludes the 
possibility of providing active units in 
sufficient peace strength to insure the 
complete practical training of the 
commissioned personnel. 

It is generally recognized that the 
primary function of the Regular 
Army, as defined in the Act of June 
4, 1920, is to lead in the development 
and training of the National Guard 
and Organized Reserves. Acecording- 
ly, it is all the more essential that the 
Regular Army endeavor to employ its 
organizations so that a sufficient num- 
ber of units of all arms will be avail- 
able to furnish an opportunity for the 
commissioned personnel to acquire 
the practical training with troops that 
will make it an expert personnel. 
Otherwise the time would soon come 
when Regular officers will be only 
partly trained, and in consequence 
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unacceptable as instructors and ad- 
visers for the civilian components. 

Now what is wanted for the Reg- 
ular Army? The War Department 
has asked repeatedly for a force of 
13,000 officers and 150,000 enlisted 
men, and in addition the officers and 
men necessary for the increase of the 
Air Service. With this foree—very 
small as compared to the armies of 
other great powers—the Regular 
Army will be enabled to furnish the 
necessary protection for the Panama 
Canal, Hawaii, Philippine Islands and 
other foreign possessions, to maintain 
three complete Infantry divisions and 
one complete Cavalry division within 
the continental limits of the United 
States, to provide sufficient personnel 
for the proper training and adminis- 
tration of the citizen components, and 
to be able to give a reasonable protec- 
tion of our coast line. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


The National Guard, too, has been 
having its troubles because of lack of 
appropriations. According to the pro- 
gram specified by Congress in the 
National Defense Act the strength of 
the National Guard should now be 
over 400,000. It is less than half of 
that, about 177,000. 


Official requests have been made for 
a gradual increase of the National 
Guard, extending over a period of sev- 
eral years, for an ultimate objective 
of 250,000 men, but little heed was 
taken of them. 

Reduced appropriations prevented 
the Federal recognition of many 
newly organized units, which meant 
that not only was the development of 
the National Guard stopped, but in 
addition a portion of the work already 
accomplished was undone. 


— 


The program for the National 
Guard consists of individual training 
during the armory period, supple. 
mented with target practice where 
local facilities exist, in preparation for 
the field training period of {ifteey 
days, during which target practice is 
to be completed and tactical problems 
for small units conducted. Reduced 
appropriations forced the National 
Guard to reduce its activities of train. 
ing and hindered its development so 
that it will be handicapped when 
ealled upon to take its assigned place 
in the line of defense at the outbreak 
of war. 


THE ORGANIZED RESERVES 


The Organized Reserves consist of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the En- 
listed Reserve Corps. The Reserve 
officers are our main dependence for 
building an army for a major effort 
in an emergency. 


The requirement of Reserve officers 
totals approximately 150,000. There 
are now on the rolls about 91,(00. 
This means nothing, though, unless 
these officers can be given some small 
amount of training to keep them in 
touch with their military duties. It 
has been conservatively estimated 
that the strength of the O. R. ©. in 
peace time can be stabilized at 75,000 
if the means of training and main- 
taining their interest can be provided. 
For the past two years the appropria- 
tions permitted of giving 15 days’ 
training to about 15,000 annually, but 
to keep the interest of these Reserve 
officers at least one-third of the total 
number should be afforded training 
annually, either in eamps in summer, 
with Regular Army units during the 
year or in our service schools. !{ the 
funds were made available for pay- 
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ment salaries, mileage and inei- 
dental expenses, with present facil- 
‘ties a larger number could be given 
this short training course annually. 
As to the enlisted reservists, these 


will also naturally require some train- 
ing. This feature is not yet de- 
veloped, however. The enlisted re- 
servists now number but 3,500. 
Eventually this foree should reach 
100,000. Its eost of maintenance will 
he nominal; its value to the country 
will be inealeulable. 


Appropriations adequate for train- 
ing a lesser number of the Organized 
Reserves than provided for this year 


will not only arrest development but 
will imperil the entire Reserve pro- 
ject. As the officers with World War 
experience become nonavailable for 
actual service in an emergency by rea- 
son of physieal defects, increased age 


or casualties, it becomes more neces- 
sary that provision for training of 
personnel be made. Within five years 
the casualties among World War vet- 
erans will make a serious impress on 
the character of the Reserve officer 
personnel, and therefore it is important 
that gradual progress should be made 
toward the objective. An appearance 
of nonsupport by the government, as 
evidenced by inadequate appropria- 
tions naturally brings discouragement 
to the Reserve personnel, which at the 
present time represents the flower of 
our manhood. 

What is desired and needed for the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps are sufficient 
funds to permit training for 15 days 
each year, one-third of the officers 
therein; and for the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, funds to permit the gradual 
development of this body to a force 
of 100,000 members. 


THE R. 0. T. C. AND THE C, M. T. C. 


As part of the National Defense 
project there is injected a method of 
replacing in the Organized Reserve 
those officers who leave that body by 
deaths, resignations, and retirements. 
The plan is to train young men for 
these positions in the various schools 
of the country by imparting military 
instruction at the same time that they 
are acquiring their academic educa- 
tion. These bodies in the various so- 
called military schools constitute the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

The government assists materially 
in this training process by making 
provision for equipment, clothing, and 
also pay for such boys while in the 
annual summer camps and by furnish- 
ing officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers of the Regular Army for duty as 
instructors. A graduate receives a 
Reserve commission and is normally 
assigned to a Reserve unit in his own 
locality. He becomes a part of the 
Army of the United States. 

Lack of funds has prohibited the 
full development of this plan. Many 
schools are asking for this assistance 
and it cannot be given. Yet the life 
and effectiveness of our entire reserve 
system and citizen army depends on 
the R. O. T. C. 

The present annual output is about 
4,000 officers. Conservatively, 6,000 
are needed to meet the yearly require- 
ments. 

The Civilian Military Training 
Camps have become a part of our mili- 
tary system. At these camps is im- 
parted military instruction to the 
young men of the country who are 
not so fortunate as to receive this in- 
struction while attending schools or 
colleges. These camps are extremely 
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popular. They furnish a means for 
voluntary training in lieu of a system 
of universal training. 

In another sense this plan involves 
physical betterment of the youth of 
our country. The experience of the 
World War proved to us that our 
population included a surprisingly 
great percentage of physical defectives. 
Many of these defectives were cases 
that could easily have been prevented 
or cured by a systematic plan for 
physical exercise and development. 
The present plan contemplates giving 
training to as many young men as 
possible and it is believed that their 
physical improvement will prove a 
great gain not only through the direct 
results, but indireetly as providing a 
stimulus to the general undertaking 
of physical training. The advantage 
to our population would alone seem to 
justify the expense of military train- 
ing for young men. 

In the summer of 1924 over 33,000, 
and in 1925, 35,000 young men at an 
average age of 19 years, attended the 
camps. The number was limited only 
by the available appropriations. Ap- 
plications for the camps the past sum- 
mer reached over 50,000. 

It is essential that this activity be 
allowed to take its natural growth 
until it reaches between 50,000 and 
100,000 to be trained each summer. 
These camps are now’and should be 
perpetuated as a national institution 
of great value. They are the greatest 
schools in the country for the develop- 
ment of good citizenship and the 
manly virtues. 


AS A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 

In one sense this national defense 
plan is purely a business proposition. 
It is a national insurance policy in 


a 


which by the judicious annua! ex. 
penditure of a comparatively small 
sum the nation is guaranteed protes. 
tion not only against heavy financia| 
losses to itself and personal injuries 
and disabilities to its nationals, )ut j; 
goes further and guarantees protec. 
tion against death itself to thousands 
who otherwise would be called upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice. It js 
very cheap insurance. It carries ay 
extremely low premium for the risks 
covered. 

There is a point in all business ep. 
terprises below which maintenance 
personnel and maintenance costs cay 
not fall without injury to the safety 
of the enterprise, a point which marks 
the dividing line between success and 
failure. Our experience of the past 
year indicates clearly that we have 
reached that point in our national de- 
fense enterprise. Twelve thousand 
commissioned officers of the Regular 
Army are not sufficient to perform the 
duties with which they are charged }y 
law and custom. One hundred and 
twenty-five thousand enlisted men are 
not sufficient to fulfill the missions as. 
signed the Regular Army. 

The status of the components o! 
the Army of the United States as to 
size, distribution and activities should, 
under no circumstances, be permitted 
to fall below the present level. Mor 
than that, the financial situation of 
the government makes it reasona)!: 
that we should revert to a steady and 
uniform plan of development of the 
defense project as contained in the 
National Defense Act. 


It would, on the face of it, seem to 
be a wise measure of economy to 
spend a little more to get an adequate 
result rather than rest content with « 
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result whieh is now shown to be clear- 
ly inadequate. ‘ 
Satisfactory progress has generally 


that military organization and train- 
ing, prior to the call to arms, are es- 
sential to national defense, we shall 


hee! ade in putting into effect the not suceeed with the organization 
" plans for developing the National adopted. 
. Guard and Organized Reserves, and 













The effects of the continually re- 
for fostering the R. O. T. C. and C. 





; duced appropriations upon the combat 
\l. T. C.; but it must be appreciated sa or 
. * ra ranches of the Army, based upon the 
that the suecess of this policy is de- : : 
s pendent upon the attitude of the pub- HS * the past four > ip 
TT lie and the support that will be afford- reatons to wreck the entire scheme 
is cd by Congress. The untiring efforts of national defense. Every enforced 
of the limited number of officers of curtailment made in the plans for the 
1 the Regular Army alone engaged in development of the Army of the 
this work will not be sufficient to in- United States tends to tear down what 
| sure success. The World War vet- has already been carefully built up at 
a erans Who are now contributing the great expense of time and money and 
KS ereatest influence will, in time, disap- seriously imperils the whole structure 
id 


pear and unless the public be brought of national defense upon which the 
to realize that military service is one Nation must depend for its continued 
of the obligations of citizenship, and _ existence. 


D 


Bitter Fight Impends Over Army-Navy Cut 


President Coolidge will face a bitter fight on his 
latest budget cutting move according to several 
members of the Senate and House who are now in 
Washington. Word from Swampscott that the 
President had approved another slash of $20,000,000 
in War and Navy Department figures brought an 
immediate flare from the departments concerned. 
Comment, however, was discreet. 

Senate and House members felt no restrictions. 
They were free in the prediction that the military 
budget would be fought out not only in commit- 
tees, but on the floor of both houses of Congress. 
There are many members who feel that the two 
defense services have been impaired by the cuts 
already made, and there will be a line-up of forces 
on both sides and a debate on pacifism as opposed 
to militarism—New York Sun, August 12, 1925. 
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Religious 


————— HIS article is intend- 
ed as a_ contribu- 
tion to patriotic in- 
telligence in the de- 
fensive warfare 
against pacifism. It 
is possible that the 
writer may bring 
some light to bear 
upon the motives and 
mental backgrounds 
of some opponents of preparedness. 
By way of personal introduction, it 
might be stated that the writer was 
ordained to the Pres- 


All automatic riflemen made 















Pacifism 


Captain W. T. Riviere, Inf. Res. 


But pacifist opinions may be of dif- 
ferent origin. There is said to be a 
good deal of hostile foreign propa- 
ganda which takes this form. Per- 
haps so. There is an overpoliteness 
that wants to reduce our Army so no 
other country may have its feelings 
hurt. There is an opposition to armed 
forces in this country on the ground 
that they may interfere in certain eco- 
nomic struggles. There is a hatred of 
anything military brought on by war 
losses. Nowadays, when it is easy to 
live safe from violence, some people 

have a great dread 












byterian ministry the 
month that the 
United States de- 
clared war against 
Germany, and that 
his diploma in the- 
ology was awarded 
the day before he re- 


expert qualification 


the 


The anti-military atti- 
tude, which is really 
pacifism, in the prot- 
estant churches today, 
is an aberration of 
the social gospel 


of the thought of 
taking life in any 
manner. 

Aside from these, 
however, may be 
placed the honest be- 
lief, on the part of 
many, that war is so 


























the automatic rifle and the pistol in the 1925 target season. 


ported to an officers’ 

training camp. Furthermore, he 
served two years and five days as a 
machine gun shavetail, got into the 
tail end of the Meuse-Argonne, and 
is at present a captain in the Infantry 
Reserve Corps and pastor in a small 
city. 

A pacifist is characterized by two 
opinions: First, it is wrong to fight 
under any cireumstances; Second, it 
is wrong to prepare for war, because 
preparedness tends to bring on war. 
Even the same pacifists fight each 
other, even the many pacifists are un- 
sparing of verbal missiles against all 
opponents; ridicule does not answer 
their arguments. 


This company qualified 100 per cent with the rifle, 


contrary to the 
Christian religion that no Christian 
should have anything to do with war 
or preparations for war. The prin- 
ciple of religious freedom calls for 
some consideration for sincere people 
who conscientiously believe that it is 
wrong for them to take any part in 
military operations or preparations. 
That principle is sound, even though 
the consequent consideration granted 
may be abused by poltroons and slack- 
ers in war time. 


NON-RESISTANCE 


Active in the settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania was the Society of Friends, 
often called Quakers, a body of sin- 
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cere, evangelical, protestant Chris- 
tians who honestly tried to live up to 
the literal injunction: ‘‘I say unto 
you, that ye resist not evil: but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also’’ 
(Matt. 5:39). Nobody questions the 
earnestness of their belief. Today 
there are many variations of opinion 
within their churches, as in all Chris 
tian denominations in this country 
and in Great Britain; some of their 
people go cheerfully into combatant 
corps. In England, I understand, the 
Society of Friends organized volun- 
teer ambulance units from the begin- 
ning of the World War. 

Now as a minister, a professional 
student and teacher of the Bible, I 
would answer the Scriptural argu- 
ment for nonresistance as follows: 


In order to understand the com-. 


mand of Jesus against resisting evil, 
it is important to study the context. 
He was explaining the true spiritual 
interpretation of the Jewish law 
(Matt. 5:17) as the rule of life for 
His followers. The  nonresistance 
principle is introduced, ‘‘Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.”’ 
This quotes an Old Testament law 
given three times: 

1. Exodus 21:24. The connection, 
verses 12 to 27, deals with injuries to 
persons. The principle is that the 
penalty for mayhem is to receive the 
same injury. Two things are accom- 
plished. The public, even servants 
being included, is protected against 
the cruelty of ruffians and bullies, by 
the law of punishment. The guilty 
man is protected, suffering no more 
damage than he has done. Under the 
Hebrew law you could not kill a man 
for slapping your face. 


2. Leviticus 24:20. The conn «tion, 
verses 10 to 23, deals first wit! plas. 
phemy, which to an Israelite was , 
crime against both God and country. 
the penalty was death. The immi. 
grant dwelling among Israel was su). 
ject to the same law (verse 22). They 
murder is mentioned in verse 17. the 
penalty being death. For killing , 
beast, the penalty was to replace the 
slain animal (verse 18). Next, ap. 
parently by way of safeguard against 
a heavier penalty, verses 19 and 20 
repeat the law for mayhem, and verse 
21 sums up killing a beast and homi. 
cide. Verse 20 limits the maximum 
penalty. 

3. Deuteronomy 19:20. Verses 15 to 
21 deal with false witnesses. In order 
to prevent false accusations, the prin- 
ciple is stated: ‘‘The judges shall 
make diligent inquisition: and behold, 
if the witness be a false witness, and 
hath testified falsely against his 
brother; then shall ye do unto him, 
as he had thought to have done unto 
his brother: so shalt thou put the evil 
away from among you. And those 
which remain shall hear, and fear, 
and shall henceforth commit no more 
any such evil among you’’ (verses 15 
te 20). The basis of the whole thing 
is that magistrates shall enforce re- 
spect for truth and law: ‘‘ And thine 
eye shall not pity; but life shall go 
for life, eye for eye, ‘tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot.’’ 

Turn back now to the nonresist- 
ance sayings of Jesus. He is not giving 
a code of laws for magistrates, but a 
code of morals for each individual. 
His honest follower will not be anx- 
ious to rush into court to protect all 
his rights, but will be willing to suf- 
fer loss and humiliation. A Christian 
will be able to control resentment 
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is face is slapped. Control of 
art is the eentral teaching of 
ole chapter (see Matt. 5, verses 
4.11, 22, 28, 44). 
Moreover, if the saying be taken 
literally, that does not lose the case 
‘or the right to wage defensive war- 
if | am commanded to let my 
be slapped with impunity, that 





























fare. 
face 
command 
eehool-teacher or seoutmaster I must 


does not mean that as a 
let myself be run over by some boy un- 
der my charge. Such conduct would 
prove me unfit to have charge of boys; 
it would do the gravest injury to the 
boy in question. A boy who would 
strike 
needs a cool, affectionate, thorough 


his teacher or scoutmaster 
thrashing. 
[ do not think the 


Friends are opponents whom patriotic 


Society of 


military men need fear or fight. Their 
solid good sense will get most of them 
into useful service for any emergency. 
MODERNISM 

Many protestant Christians, how- 
ever, are mentally and vocally milling 
around gathering themselves 
the 
posite poles. One pole is called funda- 
the other modernism. 
Modernism in the Roman Catholic 
church, which was a somewhat differ- 
ent thing, received papal condemna- 
tion years ago, and need not be con- 
sidered. 

The fundamentalist movement, it 
seems, received its name from about a 
dozen small volumes distributed gratis 
by the tens of thousands about fifteen 
or eighteen years ago among preach- 
ers and theological students. The 
cover read: The Funamentals, a Testi- 
mony, Volume 
of Two 


and 


ubout one or other of two op- 


mentalism, 


so-and-so, 
Christian 


Compli- 


ments Laymen. 


These volumes contained brief, well- 
written articles, usually well- 
known specialists, on what were re- 
garded as fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. 
servative, sticking to the Bible, oppos- 
ing methods and results of the so- 
called higher criticism. 


by 


Their position was con- 


Fundament- 
alists generally believe in ‘‘the old 
time religion,’’ in heaven and in hell. 
They believe the Bible prophecies of 
the future, 
wars.”’ 


and rumors of 
Their Christianity is often of 
a militant variety. I never 
known one who was a pacifist. The 
leading organs of the fundamentalist 
movement today are The Sunday 
School Times, published in Philadel- 
phia, and The King’s Business, pub- 
lished in Los Angeles. 


*“ wars 


have 


In general, 
protestants who incline toward the 
fundamentalist pole believe in pre- 
paredness, though many of them have 
no special interest in the subject. 

A very large proportion of protes- 
tants have no desire to be involved 
in the controversy between funda- 
mentalist and modernist. But just as 
some are active fundamentalists, oth- 
ers are very active on the opposite 
side. 

The leading modernist organ in the 
country today is The Christian Cen- 
tury, published in Chicago. This was 
originally a organ, 
but never admitted the fact because 


denominational 


the particular body of Christians who 
backed it were opposed to denomina- 
tional called 
‘* Disciples,’’ ‘‘ Christians,’’ ete. From 
representing the liberal wing of that 


names and themselves 


body, however, the paper has become 
« genuinely inter-denominational or- 
gan. Its chief program seems to be 


social Christianity. Fundamentalism 
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seems to say: First get right with 
God; then live as Jesus taught with 
your fellowmen. Modernism seems to 
say: First live with your fellowmen 
as Jesus taught: that is the way to 
get right with God. The difference 
appears to be one of emphasis. But 
many modernists neglect or depreci- 
ate some parts of the Bible. 

The Christian Century is utterly op- 
posed to preparedness. It urges 
Christian ministers to get out of Re- 
serve chaplaincies. It wants the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, through which protestant 
chaplains are nominated to Washing- 
ton—or at any rate were during the 
war—to have nothing to do with chap- 
lains because that recognizes war. It 
abhors preachers in uniform. A book 
by one Kirby Page, with the introduc- 
tion by the famous preacher, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, raises the question 
whether preachers, students, and 
churches should not now pledge them- 
selves to have nothing more to do 
with war or preparations for war, no 
matter what may happen in the fu- 
ture. The Christian Century is now 
engaged in a campaign to ‘‘outlaw 
war,’’ whatever that means. 

Thus the anti-militarism, which is 
really pacifism, in the protestant 
churches today, is really an aberra- 
tion of the social gospel. To my mind, 
it is connected with the program of 
reforming people by law; it is based 
on over-confidence in human nature; 
it tends, like the proverbial ostrich, 
te bury its head in the sand. It says: 
“Christianity is a religion of love. 
Then why fight?’’ 


PREPAREDNESS 


The answer to this question of the 
pacifists takes us back to the two opin- 


—e 


ions that characterize pacifists . First, 
it is wrong to fight under any circum. 
stances; Second, it is wrong to pre- 
pare for war, because preparedness 
tends to bring on war. The answer to 
the first has been given above in dis. 
cussing nonresistance. No matter how 
humble I ought to be for myself, there 
is no command in the Bible that | 
must allow women or children de. 
pendent upon me to be insulted or 
mistreated. An extension of this prin. 
ciple justifies me in defending my 
country. My duty to my country 
(Matt. 22:21) requires me to let its 
proper officers decide when such de. 
fense is necessary. Moreover, while 
I need not hate my foe on the battle. 
field, and while taking life may be 
obnoxious to me, there are worse 
things that you can do to a man than 
kill him. 

The second erroneous opinion of the 
pacifist is that preparedness makes 
for militarism, militarism makes for 
war, so preparedness, as a cause of 
war, is wrong. Presumably all readers 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL are pre- 
pared to answer that. The National 
Defense Act calls for a small army of 
professionals, part of whom are in- 
structors of the youth of the land, in 
school, college, and summer camp, 
teaching them manliness, patriotism, 
and discipline. The act also contem- 
plates two bodies of men, actively en- 
gaged in the ordinary pursuits of civil 
life, with differing degrees of military 
preparation, but ready in a very short 
time to go to the front for the defense 
of the country. When the act is fully 
complied with, with National (Guard 
units at full strength and Reserve 
units fully organized with the neces- 
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enlisted noncommissioned and Second, nobody will have been 
ist personnel, the following re- turned into a militarist. 
ill be produced : Third, our potential strength will 


numerous citizens, engaged be so great that no foreign country 
lian pursuits, will have a pleas- and no likely combination of foreign 
nd patriotie side line or hobby. countries will dare attack us. 


D 


Economy or Security? 


From remarks made in speeches by President Cool- 
idge it would appear that he intends to favor, in the 
‘‘interest of economy’’ a reduction of the Regular 
Army to 110,000 as against the 150,000 provided for 
under the National Defense Act. Mr. Coolidge, if 
he favors reduction on the ‘‘economy’’ basis, will 
have supporters but they will not be among those who 
remember the costly lessons taught by unprepared- 
ness; and it is consistent to suggest that nothing can 
be placed in the column of ‘‘economy’’ that in any 
way reduces our national security. Economy when 
based on insecurity is a fallacy! 

Some who will favor Mr. Coolidge’s plan will do so 
on his views as to economy. There will be ‘‘the 
others’’ too, whose objectives are to completely wipe 
out the military establishments of this country and 
are quick to recognize in the ‘‘economy’’ idea that 
which would realize one step more toward their goal. 

The Regular Army has already been cut below the 
minimum of 150,000 men as provided for under the 
National Defense Act. A further reduction to 110,- 
000 will naturally affect the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves, for under the three component 
parts organization, what affects one, will affect the 
others. Europe, even with the League of Nations 
supposed to be functioning, is in a state of great 
unrest with more men under arms, it is believed, than 
at any peace-time period in the world’s history; the 
troubles in China, and the recent word of warning 
to Mexico all should go to demonstrate that this is 
no time to legislate toward a reduction in any part of 
the United States Army.—Bulletin M. O. W. W. 








American Infantry and Artillery 
An Infantryman’s Views 


N an editorial of July enemies as well, has readopted and 
25, 1925, the Chicago reiterated that doctrine in its current 
Tribune correctly field service and subordinate training 
stated the funda- regulations. Presumably, the editoria| 
mental principle gov- writer of the Tribune would have ys 
ering the Freneh abandon our American doetrine an 


army in the attack: substitute therefor this doctrine of the 
“The Artillery con- French. 
quers the ground, the 
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An examination of the relative valy 
Infantry oceupies of the two doctrines must start with » 
it.’” In accordance frank consideration of conditions at 
with this principle the French in real- the time of the adoption of the French 
ity base their whole organization upon method. The French Infantry had 
their artillery which becomes the domi- suffered enormous losses; its ranks 
nant arm and to which all other arms were sadly depleted and there were no 
must fit their action. The American yeserves of man power to refill its di- 
. doctrine differs fundamentally because visions; its offensive spirit had been 
; our Army is organized and our attack pretty thoroughly broken; and its dis. 
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based not upon 
our Artillery, 
but upon a re- 
sourceful, deter- 
mined Infantry 
which all other 
arms must sup- 
port. The Amer- 
ican troops in 
France were 
trained in ac- 
cordance with 
this doctrine of 
the supremacy 
of the Infantry 
and the Ameri- 
ean Army of to- 
day, in the full 
knowledge not 
only of its own 
war experience 
but those of its 
late allies and 
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The Artillery Conquers the Ground 
Editorial, Chicago Tribune 


“The Artillery conquers the ground, 
the Infantry occupies it,” is a principle 
of war developed by the French general 
staff at the end of the late war and after 
years of bitter experience. Some Amer- 
ican generals and staffs accepted the les- 
son and triumphed in action. Others, 
steeped in the old German tradition of 
“open warfare,” preferring the rifle to 
the machine gun, and unversed in ar- 
tillery, wasted many valuable lives in 
bloody repulses along the Marne, the 
Oureq and in the Argonne. 

Floyd Gibbons, in his vivid description 
of the war in Morocco, notes that the 
French are driving back the Arabs by 
the use of heavy 6-inch howitzers as well 
as by the employment of the lighter 75s 
and 90s. If ever there was a theater 
for “open warfare” it is Morocco, yet in 
Morocco experienced and skillful French 
generals put the burden upon the cannon, 
sparing as much as possible their colonial 
and Senegalese troops. 

We hope that when our next war comes 
generals who use American Infantrymen 
as projectiles may not be in command. 








cipline and mo- 
rale were low, 
as strikingly 
evidenced by se- 
rious mutinies 
in many d- 
visions. The 
French Army, 
in fact, was a 
beaten army 
Its Infantry 
eould with dif- 
ficulty be per- 
suaded to attack 
at all and then 
only when as 
sured of over: 
whelming artil- 
lery support 
which could be 
expected to 
blast out of the 
path of the In- 
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‘antryman practically living 
lo a great extent, consequently, 


every 


ench high command was driven 
» the adoption of this policy. 
Obviously, the French poliey re- 
quires at the point of attack a vastly 
superior artillery and a practically un- 
The 


conditions on the western front at the 


limited supply of ammunition. 


time permitted these requirements to 
he met. The Freneh command had 
abandoned any idea of a great of- 
fensive in all seetors or even in any 
sector of considerable breadth. An of- 
fensive of any sort was only to be un- 
front 
some strietly limited objective. 


and for 
An of- 
fensive of this limited character per- 


dertaken on a narrow 


mitted guns to be taken from other sec- 
tors and to be assembled in almost un- 
limited numbers to support the attack. 
The stabilization of fronts had resulted 
in an elaborate and highly efficient net- 
work of roads and railroads which fa- 
cilitated the transfer of guns and the 
establishment nearby of enormous 
Finally, the 
purely defensive character of the ene- 
my operations gave time for the slow 
assembling of this mass of 


dumps of ammunition. 


ordnance 
and the deliberate and elaborate prep- 
aration of the attack. In any warfare 
where great decisions are sought and 
attacks are made on all fronts, such 
concentrations of guns and ammuni- 
tion will seldom be possible. 

Not only was the French doctrine to 
a certain extent one of necessity, but 
it also well conformed to French char- 
acteristies. The French are naturally 
better artillerists than Infantrymen. 
Their methodieal minds delight in the 
computations required in preparation 
for artillery fire and in their elaborate 
and technieal system for the applica- 
tion of its fire. They were intensely 


proud of their 75s and of the great ac- 
complishments of that gun in the war. 
On the other hand, their Infantrymen 
have no liking for the rifle, no idea of 
its possibilities, no real training in 
marksmanship, and therefore make no 
effective use of the principal weapon 
carried by the mass of their men. And, 
notwithstanding the 
eratic’’ discipline of the French army, 
their Infantry lacked the stern quality 
of discipline required to achieve great 
results in the attack, however 
they might behave on the defense. 
Such the conditions under 
which the doctrine was adopted; and 
with a public sick of war, redueed man 
power, and a falling birth rate, many 
of the arguments for its adoption are 
still pertinent. With it as the ap- 
proved method for the attack against a 
civilized enemy, there is found un- 
doubtedly a strong tendency to follow 
the practice in North Africa. 
Further excuse for so doing exists in 
the fact that the war is not popular in 
France and that therefore heavy eas- 
ualty lists must be avoided if the gov- 
ernment 


boasted ‘‘demo- 


well 


were 


Same 


is to retain parliamentary 
support for continued prosecution of 
war. Ground ean always be gained at 
a particular point with minimum losses 
when the Infantry advances under the 
shelter of an annihilating artillery fire. 
But to make all advances dependent 
upon the forward of 
masses of artillery of all calibers means 
slow progress. It is doubtful if the 
cautious and methodical conquering of 


displacement 


limited areas of ground after this fash- 
ion, without rapid and audacious pur- 
suit, is likely to bring the war against 
a mobile enemy to any very early con- 
clusion, notwithstanding the enormous 
superiority of the French in numbers 
and resources. However, little is really 
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known of what is happening in Africa 
and what tactics in fact are being em- 
ployed. Some reports indicate that the 
elusive enemy is making it difficult for 
the French artillery to find suitable 
targets; that the French are realizing 
the futility of slow movements against 
their mobile enemy; and that they are 
speeding up their attacks and assigning 
a much more active and energetic role 
to their Infantry than the nearly pas- 
sive one of simply oceupying ground 
cleared of enemies by their artillery. 

So much for the French doctrine and 
practice. Whether or not it was, and 
is, best suited to French conditions and 
the temperament and qualities of the 
French soldier does not require answer 
here. But whether it or the American 
doctrine is better suited to American 
characteristics, resourees and situation 
is another question, which must be an- 
swered. 

Unlike the French soldier, the 
American soldier belongs to a young, 
vigorous and aggressive nation having 
almost unlimited resources and great 
and ever-increasing man power. With 
such backing he can afford, and it is 
his nature and habit, to take chances 
in order to achieve great results. He 
makes an excellent artilleryman, but 
he takes most kindly of all to the train- 
ing of an Infantryman where his initia- 
tive and resource, ability to go it on 
his own, unequaled skill with small 
arms, and stubborn courage and tenac- 
ity, find, under suitable leading, op- 
portunity for highest development. 

The American soldier has been 
taught: that the sum total of casual- 
ties will be least when the war is most 
quickly brought to a successful con- 
clusion ; that wars are not won by aim- 
less killing in so-called ‘‘attrition’’ but 
by definite decisions obtained in great 


—— 


general attacks; and that definite do. 
cisions are obtained not only by oyer. 
running the enemy’s prepare posi- 
tions, but as the absolutely essentia) 
sequence by gathering the fruits of 
victory through an energetic pursuit to 
the limit of human endurance. Syeh 
a pursuit will not be made by an army 
whose Infantry is trained always to 
wait for the protection of massed artil. 
lery, but will be made only by an army 
trained to follow and guide upon its 
Infantry, and confident that that In- 
fantry will advance boldly and reso. 
lutely in the face of any opposition. 
Boldness and audacity are essential for 
victory in war. To produce an army 
of this character and quality requires 
that it shall be organized and _ based 
upon its Infantry as the dominant and 
guiding arm. 

The American Infantryman in 
France was consistently given the 
greatest possible artillery support in 
attacking. But as he drove through 
the enemy’s lines, instead of being tied 
back to his artillery, under the Ameri- 
ean doctrine it became a point of honor 
with the artillery to displace forward 
with and guide on their ‘‘doughs.’’ The 
Infantryman was taught to work in 
closest cooperation with his artillery, 
but at the same time in advancing his 
attack to make full use of his own fire- 
arms, the rifle, automatic rifle, machine 
gun, and Infantry mortar and gun. 
And he was also taught, if finally his 
artillery could not keep up, that he 
must not hesitate when the occasion de- 
manded to continue his advance under 
the protection of the fire of his own 
weapons alone, in order to exploit his 
break through and reap the full fruits 
of his attack. 


The final test of any method of war 
or tactics must be its success or failure 


in 
inc 
of 
lie 
an 
ees 


sté 


ta 
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ition. With all of the excuses 
| above for the French method 
- the fact remains that the Al- 
lied Powers at the time of our appear- 
ance in Franee were not waging suc- 
cessful war against Germany, notwith- 
standing that the Allies were greatly 
in numbers, equipment and 
resources. One of many reasons there- 
for was the lack of boldness in the at- 
tack of their Infantry and its unwill- 
ingness to advanee beyond the range 
of an overwhelming artillery support. 
Its slow and timid actien failed to ex- 


In ap} 
indicat 


of atti 


supe! Ut 


ploit considerable successes which 
might well have been developed into 
(German disasters. 


With a considerable knowledge of 
what actually occurred after American 
appearance on the Western Front, the 
writer is unable to identify the occa- 
sions on which ‘others (American gen- 
erals and staffs) steeped in the old 
German tradition of ‘open warfare,’ 
preferring the rifle to the machine gun, 
and unversed in artillery wasted many 
valuable lives in bloody repulses along 


the Marne, the Oureg, and in the Ar- 
gonne.’’ But the writer does know 
that it was American Infantry trained 
to bold and self-reliant action, at more 
than one crucial period running far 
away from any considerable artillery 
support, which broke the German lines 
and by driving straight across the ene- 
my’s communications ruined the Ger- 
man army and ended the war. ‘‘Open 
warfare’’ came and American Infantry 
was ready for the great opportunities 
then presented. 

The divisions of an army based upon 
its artillery are best fitted for defensive 
action; they will lack the speed, ma- 
neuvering power, and general mobility 
required to obtain the greatest results 
on the offensive. But these essential 
qualities for the offensive will be pos- 
sessed by properly trained divisions of 
an army based upon an aggressive In- 
fantry. The latter is the American 
doctrine and in theory and practice 
best fitted to American qualities and 
to the dignity, vigor and power of the 
American nation. 


D 


Another Senator Speaks Up 


I do not see how there can be much reduction in 


the Army’s appropriations. 


I am not so familiar 


with the Navy. It seems to me that the Army ap- 


propriations are as low as they can be. 


I do not 


think we ought to economize too much; there is 
such a thing as going too far with this economy 
business. We have only a skeleton Army now.— 
Senator Fletcher of Florida, member of Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. 














Leadership 
Colonel Dana T. Merrill, /Oth Infantry 


\T is necessary for offi- 
cers always to. re- 
member that leader- 

_ ship is personal. Sol- 


>» 


diers follow and obey 
their officers because 
they are their lead- 
ers. While love of 
country, patriotism, 
and loyalty to the 
flag are vital factors, 
nevertheless the matter of life and 
death in battle, the personal example 
and leadership of the officer carry the 
soldier forward to 








lead firing lines except under 


ry ex 
ceptional conditions and desperate ei 
cumstances, and then only at the sae- 
rifice of the prestige of junior |eaders 


Hardships will be cheerfully borne 
if they are necessary. They disturb 
good leadership seriously when they are 
unnecessary and come from neglect 0) 
incompetency on the part of the off 
eer. Confidence in the officer is thy 
basis of real leadership on his part 
Take care of your men, get and retain 
their confidence, and above all, be 
human, and in war and in peace avoid 

the ‘“‘Butt in and 





gallant and _ brave 


bawl out.’’ 


deeds. Men do not It is necessary for a Don’t exereciss 
always analyze the leader to be a man of your authority by 
underlying causes of established character harsh means. Don't 
war. It is sufficient before he can expect take authority away 
for them to know to r ‘ap the full re- from your juniors 
that their leaders, wards of leadership unless under very ex- 


whom they respect, 


ceptional conditions, 





wish them to do a 
certain thing in a certain way. 
Battles are not won in dugouts, nor 
by headquarters directives alone. They 
are really won by officers and men 
carrying out well conceived orders. 
Consequently, leadership must be di- 
rect, personal, and visible. To make 
leadership really effective the soldier 
must have real affection for his offi- 
cers. He must feel that they are in- 
terested in his welfare, that they will 
fight his battles, assist him when in 
personal trouble, and above all, take 
a personal interest in his welfare. 
Leadership must be exercised by 
each officer within his own scope of 
command. High commanders do not 





and with the full 
knowledge that you are weakening 
their leadership. Don’t assert your 
authority just because you have th 
power to do so. Avoid familiarity 
with your men, but also avoid aloof 
ness. You don’t have to set yourself 
up as a superior being to be able to 
command and to lead. You can bx 
firm with kindness, and firm and hu 
man at the same time. 

Leadership is really easier in time o! 
war than in time of peace. In war 
there is an incentive on the part of the 
soldiers to serve their country. The) 
have behind them the family and com 
munity influence. In time of peac 
this is absent and is oftentimes re 





. A lecture to an officers’ school. 
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indifference, and even by 


tility. A leader in time of 
teacher as well. He must 
to interest his men and hold 
terest in their daily work. He 
the same time interest him- 
their daily affairs, their recrea- 
This in- 
ist be direet and personal, and 


fare, and training. 


properly be carried out at a 

or delegated. 
ity is the common note of lead- 
both in time of war and peace. 
ity is based upon confidence and 
on. For men who lack education 
s necessary to teach them the mean- 
if loyalty, and to inelude in the 
the 
ments of the organization to 


teaching traditions and achieve- 
which 
hes belong. 

leadership includes a vital ele- 

the development of esprit and 
morale, of great importance to an or- 
ganization. Its final test may be ex- 
pressed by the willingness of soldiers 
really 


something which 


don’t want to do, but will cheerfully 


they 


do because their officers want them to 
do it. In a way it is the same team 


spirit of accomplishment which one 


finds in colleges and high schools in 
athletics, in the support of the team. 
In the 


military the regiment repre- 


sents the school, and the company the 


idership necessitates constant and 
proper stimulation, for in order to get 
the best results you must be as free 
with your praise as you are with your 
censure, and a little bit more. You get 
nowhere by always finding fault with 
your men and never praising good 
work 
ack) 


find t 


Many officers are too reticent in 
vledging special merit. You will 
it the problem of handling men 


the 


Be free with your praise 


is about the same in army as in 
civilian life. 
for good work and efficiency, and spar- 


Never 
punish men for the doubtful pleasure 


ing indeed with your criticism. 


of punishing, or award punishment 
when you are under the influence of 
anger. Never award a punishment un- 
less there is a real reason, and the in- 
terest of discipline requires it. 

In war, decorations are of great im- 
portance. They should be awarded 
promptly, and on the field of battle. 
The French, always great psycholo- 
gists, understood this better than we 
do. They decorate their men _ right 
after a battle; no red tape, no boards, 
and no consequent heart-burnings such 
as often occurred with us 
the 
willing and cheerful obedience to es- 
tablished You 


real discipline and morale when dis 


Discipline may be defined as 


authority. don’t get 
cipline is enforeed by power alone. It 
must be human and based on common 
Your fails when 


sense. leadership 


your discipline fails. They are insep- 
arably bound together. 

Leadership in training consists in a 
thorough knowledge of your subject 
and ability to impart it to your men 
in a practical manner. You can’t ex- 
pect to impress your men unless you 
actually do what you are teaching 
You don’t always have to do this aet- 
ual teaching, but the impression must 
be clear that you can do your “‘stuff.’’ 
That is the reason why the War De- 
partment lays so much stress on thor- 
ough knowledge of training regula- 
tions and their practical application 
have 


After 
you have it, devote your time to train- 


by simple methods. Once you 


this your task is relatively easy. 


ing your junior officers and noneom- 
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missioned officers and building up your 
unit as a team. This team must be 
well organized so that it will carry on 
without you. One-man organizatiuns 
fail in a prolonged test because they 
are built around the personality of an 
individual. True leadership consists 
in developing a real team of which the 
leader is the recognized head, and by 
means of which he leads. Company 
officers, who have the most direct train- 
ing contact, should be able to shoot, to 
execute the manual of arms, to use the 
weapons of his command, and to know 
their administrative and training reg- 
ulations. 

Every human being resents humilia- 
tion or threats of violence, either phys- 
ical or by threatening language. Hu- 
miliation breeds resentment, and lead- 
ers must be careful to avoid arousing 
any form of resentment. When you 
make a mistake, recognize it and 
promptly rectify it. You must have 
the reputation of being perfectly fair 
and just. 

The influence of the leader who has 
the confidence of his men is para- 


i 


mount. Men think as their leaders 
think. Optimism, loyalty, and resoly. 
tion must characterize their eo .,versa. 
tion, their orders, and their condyet 
Proper care of your men, looking to 
their comfort and welfare, and intelli. 
gent communication to them of mat. 
ters which interest them is essential 
Intelligent leadership always insures 
that men are well informed of what 
their duties are to be. Inculeate a 
spirit of achievement in your unit. 
Never say you cannot do a task laid 
out for you. Instil into your unit. 
which you lead, a determined spirit, 
and strengthen this spirit by a record 
of accomplishment of difficult tasks. 

Finally, it is necessary for a leader 
to be a man of established character 
before he can expect to reap the full 
rewards of leadership. No leader ean 
accomplish his mission if he violates 
the proprieties of personal conduct or 
permits himself to be entangled in 
questionable doings which may be 
brought up against him at some future 
date. He must be able to face his task 
without fear, and with a clear con- 
science. 


D 


Rainbow Division Veterans Resolve: 


That the Rainbow Division Veterans’ Association 
in convention assembled, register their profound con- 
viction in favor of such liberal expenditure of the 
publie funds as will under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Act guarantee adequate military and 
naval preparedness for war, and they regard as want- 
ing in patriotism those who would undermine the se- 


eurity against foreign aggression provided for in that 


legislation. 
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‘ Tanks in the Jungles 
4- 
a Captain John N. Johnson, Jr., /nfantry 
to 
i- — N the summer of 1922, side of the Canal. It first took the 
t- an extensive test was form of minor engagements on the jun- 
1. conducted to deter- gle trails within five or six miles of 
8 mine whether or not Fort Clayton and involved the opera- 
it tanks could be used tion of one battalion against another 
a in Panama. The test with the tanks attached. It was as- 
t. employed two light sumed that the two tanks represented 
d (6-ton) and one a platoon of five tanks, and in practi- 
’ heavy (40-ton) tanks eally every case the battalion which 
4 and was conducted had the tanks attached won the en- 
1 by Captain Sereno gagement. Of course, it is a little hard 

Brett, one of the veterans of the Tank for the men engaged and even the um- 
r Corps. His report is understood to pires to keep in mind that two things 





have been very favorable, but the only represent five and to be impressed 
tanks now in Panama sufficiently to give 


are the ones left here . due eredit to t he 
when the test was There are many ways 


in which tanks can be 
used in the defense of 
the Panama _ Canal, 
yet there are no tank 
units assigned to 
the Panama Division 





imaginary. 

The terrain over 
which the maneuvers 
were held must be 
seen to be appre- 
ciated. The greater 
portion of the ground 
is rugged, but there 
33d Infantry some training in the em- are numerous trails which facilitate 
ployment of tanks as support for In- travel during the dry season. In the 
fantry. Nine men were selected from jungle, in which a large part of the 
the regiment and were placed in my _ exercises were held, one has great diffi- 
charge for instruction. Though the pe- culty in moving even for a few yards 
riod of instruction lasted only three without the aid of a bolo. The jun- 
weeks, the basic principles were gle is a net work of ‘‘bajuca’’ and other 
brought out to the assembled regiment tough, strong vines varying in size 
in the form of demonstrations. Prob- from that of a string to four or five 
lems using a platoon supported by inches in diameter. Nearly all vege- 
tanks, all firing service ammunition, tation has thorns or is poisonous. It 
were included in the program, and it is an impressive and awe-inspiring 
is believed that the results were very sight to see one or more tanks crash- 
beneficial. ing through this mass of vegetation. 

The maneuvers of 1925, beginning in When the renowned buceaneer Mor- 
January in the vieinity of Fort Clay- gan held sway in this country, he built 
ton, spread along the entire Pacific the famous Morgan Trail, which is yet 
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completed. 
: The two light 
} tanks were drawn 
from ordnanee stor- 
age at the instance of 
Col. John W. Heavey 
in order to give the 
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Sketch Showing Route of Movement of Two Tanks of the 33d Infantry 
from Fort Clayton, Canal Zone, to Chico, Panama, and return 


in a fair state of preservation and is 
today one of the few trails passable 
during the wet season. There are nu- 
merous prairies, called ‘‘sabanas,”’ 
which are in some cases several miles 
across and are covered with a short 
grass. 
TANKS PROCEED ON A TRIP 

On March 2, the two tanks were or- 
dered to proceed via Toecumen and 
Pacora to the mouth of the Chico 
River, and to return before March 10. 
Trucks for the first part of the trip, 
and additional gas and oil for the re- 
mainder of the run,. could not be 
secured before the morning of the 4th. 
The trucks, borrowed from the engi- 
neers at Corozal, arrived at Fort Clay- 
ton at 8.00 a. m., were loaded with 
tanks and other equipment and sup- 
plies, and moved out at 8.40 a. m. The 
delay was due to the fact that the aux- 
iliary springs on the trucks had to be 
blocked in order to carry the load. We 
proceeded to the Tapico River bridge 
with only a slight delay, arriving 
at 11.10 a.m. An improved road per- 


mitted us to proceed about 114 miles 
farther and detruck. From this point 
we proceeded under our own power to 
the Tocumen River which we crossed. 
We arrived at the maneuver camp of 
the 3d Battalion at 1.00 p. m. The 
total distance covered was 20 miles, 
made in 4 hours and 20 minutes, in- 
eluding the detrucking and traveling 
3 miles under our own power. 

After dinner, emergency equipment 
and supplies were lashed down and at 
3.10 p. m., we started on our run to 
Pacora, near which the 2d Battalion 
was in camp, over 12 miles of the dry- 
est and dustiest roads I have ever seen. 
At 5.10 p. m. the Cabulla River was 
crossed. At this point we stopped to 
cool the motors, to replenish the water 
supply and to make an inspection of 
the tanks. This was our first stop since 
leaving Tocumen. An inspection re- 
vealed the fact that one tank had de- 
veloped a bad leak in its radiator, but 
we managed to proceed by adding wa- 
ter every mile or so from our reserve 
cans, replenishing our supply as we 
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Cabra, Tarteara and From the Pacora camp to the mouth 

ers. We arrived at the of the Chico River is about 12 miles, 
‘acora at 7.15 p. m., about part of which is over what is known 


tire population of Pacora, 
ttle ones clothed only in a 
ile to the oldest inhabitants, 

ee or four hundred im all, 
t to meet and watch us cross 
The Pacora was about 214 
and 100 yards wide at this 
We crossed without stopping 
ed at the camp of the 2d Bat- 
tired 
nd with a crippled tank, hav- 


8.30 p. m., very and 
red 33 miles, by map, the last 


which was under our own 


the arrival at Pacora a radio 
to Toeumen, directing my 
mechanic to proceed to my 
available trans- 
the 
lay, the second day of our run. 
repeated efforts it 
the radiator of 
led tank, in order to get at a 
part of it. This required a 
our third day. 


ce on the first 


He arrived at noon 
was found 


to take out 





as the ‘‘ Five Mile Sabanas.’’ We were 
told that no water could be procured 
for the Pacora and 
Chico, but in the middle of the sabanas 


we were fortunate to discover a water 


motors between 


hole which was in a depression 15 feet 


below the surface. Here we drained 
the radiators and put in fresh water 


When within three miles of Chieo, in 


the heart of the jungle, a water con 
nection gave way on one tank, and it 
was completely drained. We removed 
the armor plate and repaired the leak, 
while water was being procured from 
Chico in the emergency cans by other 
members of the crew. We arrived at 
Chico at 6.30 p. m. 

THE RETURN TRIP 
We 


trip but had only gone a mile when 


started at once on our return 
one tank stopped because an oil line 
had broken and all the oil had 
lost. It took about 14% hours to cool 


the motor and repair this. 


been 


The jinx 


We had no 


was on our trail to stay. 





The Friendly Water Hole in the Five-Mile Sabanas 
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more than arrived at our form 
friendly water hole when the magnet, 
in the same tank worked loose drop. 
ping a coupling, throwing t meio 
out of time, and this at 12.30 at nigh; 
We had been running since 12.30 tha: 
day. It took about an hour to cool the 
motor, reset the magneto and time the 
engine, but we made camp at Pacora 
at 3.00 a. m., the 7th. We replenished 
our supplies and started for Tocume 
at 7.30 a. m., arriving at 9.00 p. m. 
the 7th, the run being uneventful ex 
cept that one tank developed moto 
trouble, which was traced to 1} 
neto and which we could not repai: 


It is believed that not more t 
one of the foregoing troubles would 
eur on a similar trip, and the fact t! 
these same tanks without furthe: 
pair have been run through man) 
problems in the following two months 


covering about the same mileage wit! 
out further trouble, supports the stat: 
ment. It might be of interest to some 
to know that a great deal of tr 
experienced in the Canal Zon 
magnetos on heavy trucks and t! 


in the resinous binding compound or 
the armatures. Effort is being 

by the manufacturers to correct this 
trouble. 


With the 33d Infantry on Annual Maneuvers in Panama 


At Toeumen the men took 
needed rest over Sunday. On Monda} 
we returned to Fort Clayton, by truck 
having covered a total distance of 102 
miles of which about 40 miles was 
ered in trucks, the remaining 62 miles 
the tanks negotiated under their ow! 


power. 

It is believed that this is a remark 
able demonstration of the durability 
of the light tank, as these tanks hav 
seen the hardest kind of field servic 


while in the Canal Zone and have 
never been overhauled. Stra as it 


























Fording the Manzanillia River 


may seem there is no appreciable dif- 
ference in the overheating of the mo- 
tors here, and in the States during the 
summer months. 

It may be stated that the Chico 
River is the greatest distance at which 
troops may be expected to operate and 
f tanks ean pick up and go to that 
point without diffieulty they may be 
expected to funetion at points less dis- 
tant with ease. 

This run was made during the dry 
season and while conditions are very 
different in the wet season, there is but 
little doubt that tanks eould operate 
anywhere in the zone, within reason, 
certainly anywhere that field artillery 
ean operate; and, in fact, most any- 
where the mountain batteries can go. 


FURTHER USE OF THE TANKS 


During the summer maneuvers 
which were held during the month of 
April, a certain situation required a 
counter-attack. The regimental com- 
mander realized that he had to deal 
with an aggressive, determined enemy, 
well concealed in the heavy jungles. It 
was an ideal situation for the use of 
tanks, but they were two miles away 
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at the regimental headquarters. Just 
twenty minutes later the two tanks, 
after fording the Manzanillia River in- 
let, joined in the jump-off of the coun- 
ter-attack. Needless to say the enemy 
was driven into the sea. 

The next report was that the enemy 
had landed a large force in the 42d 
Infantry area and was advancing to- 
ward Miraflores and Pedro Miguel 
locks. The 33d Infantry was rushed 
by trucks to this point some 10 miles 
distant and took up a defensive posi- 
tion. They had hardly arrived when 
the two tanks put in their appearance, 
having arrived by truck. They were 
ferried across the Canal, and later took 
part in the maneuvers that followed. 

There is another exercise of interest 
in which the tanks participated. A 
combat problem was staged in the 
vicinity of Fort Clayton, on some of 
the ‘‘meanest”’ hills and hardest posi- 
tions for attackers that I have yet seen. 
On the first hill was an enemy’s ma- 
chine gun nest supported by a squad 
of Infantry; on the second hill, one 
machine gun nest and a section of In- 
fantry ; and on the third hill, two nests 
and a platoon of Infantry. Each rifle 
company in the regiment in turn was 





The 6-ton Tanks Attacking a 
Machine Gun Nest 
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required to make the attack against 
these positions. Targets representing 
the enemy were provided as well as 
dugouts which were oceupied by ma- 
chine guns firing blank ammunition. 
There were just two things in particu- 
lar that Colonel Heavey wanted to 
know. Could tanks negotiate these ap- 
parently inaccessible points and crush 
machine gun nests, and what was the 
difference between the effect of the 
rifle company’s operation and the ef- 
fect of the tanks. 

The various companies of the regi- 
ment did the usual thing, and con- 
dueted 
tremely 


their operations in an _ ex- 
creditable manner. In all 
eases the machine gun nests were 
erushed and in all but the first all 
targets save two were knocked down 
and run over. It was found that half 
of the targets had been hit by either 
machine gun fire or shell fragments 
from the 37-mm. gun. 


OPINIONS ON TANKS IN PANAMA 


The use of tanks in the Canal Zone 
is probably more varied than in the 
States, and their handling in this eoun- 
try requires a knowledge that can be 
learned only here, or by long experi- 
ence elsewhere. There are many ways 
in which tanks can be used in the de- 
fense of the Canal, and in nearly all 
cases their employment would require 
somewhat of a deviation from the con- 
ventional tactical use of tanks as laid 
down in the various manuals and 
teachings on the subject. 

It is possible that some fighting 
might take place on the narrow jungle 
trails. In such eases only a platoon 
could be employed, using one or possi- 


bly two tanks leading the attack 4 
lowed by the remaining three. 7) 
enemy’s forces would be forced jy 
the impenetrable jungle where the 
would be raked by machine ein fir. 
or so seattered that they would } 
hopelessly out of control. The thre 
tanks in rear, should then skirt the 
jungle along the trail, and complete) 
seatter or crush those that remained 
Practically all fighting in the jung) 
and on trails is but a little better thay 
guerrilla warfare. The first phase is 
somewhat like the game of fox and 
hound until the contact is made wit! 
the enemy, then he who knows th 
trails best and how to fight on then 
may be counted upon to win. Unde 
normal conditions the platoon of five 
tanks is the smallest combat wnit and 
should never be broken into smaller 
units. Here, however, it may be ad- 
visable to send the tanks in pairs fol 
lowing combat patrols. 

Tanks can be used to advantage i 
the breaking of quick emergency trails 
through the thick jungles. <A _ platoon 
of tanks can break a trail that can ly 
followed by Infantry, and even ma 
chine gun carts, with a great saving 0! 
man power. The rate of speed is equal 
to, if not better than, that by the bolo 
method of trail cutting. Tanks could 
also be used very effectively in repuls- 
ing a beach attack. 

I have heard several officers belittle 
the tanks and say that they cannot do 
this, that and the other thing, and so 
on. Oftentimes these critics are no! 
fully familiar with the use and the 
capabilities of the tanks of today. They 
are basing their opinions on the em 
bryo products of the World War. 








The Battle of New Orleans 
Colonel Willey Howell, /nfantry 


Z ~ LAT more or less development, the virility of men born 
| grim farce, the War and bred in the air of a free country. 


of 1812, was con- These things the Battle of New Or- 


U : 

i} | eluded by a treaty of leans seemed intended to furnish. 
| peace signed at War is a mill of the gods and its 
Ghent on December grist is men, not things. In conse- 


24, 1814. The real quence successful military leadership 
struggle at New Or- is the resultant activity of those higher 
leans oceurred on powers of the soul of man which we 
January 8, 1815. know as character. Differentiating 





Henee it is the from the mere struggle of the beasts 


fochion of historians to note that had of the forest, the modern battle brings 





modern means of communication then to the surface and exercises every 





existed the Battle of New Orleans quality that makes of man a man—his 
would not have been moral courage, his 


ought. In truth it —— determination, his 


was better fought a high resolve, his 

, : The battle of New Or- ape ntl 

an not. The Gov- spirit of combination 
leans was probably as 

brilliant a minor feat of 

arms as ever illumined 

the pages of any history 





ernment and the peo- and cooperation, his 


ple, under the pacifie self-sacrifice, his 
administrations of 
Jefferson and Madi- 


son, had forgotten 


loyalty to his fellows 
and to a noble cause. 
_ _ — — We expect these 
e words of the things and more of 
father that bade them attend in time’ military leadership. 





+} 


of peace to the business of war if they Some of the qualities referred to 
would preserve the liberties they had were to be found in the personality 
so hardly won. With one or two of Gen. Andrew Jackson, principal 
notable exceptions, the War of 1812, military figure of the period under 
from lack of preparedness, from lack discussion. Born in the Carolinas on 
of training, from lack of leadership, March 15, 1767, of the lowliest parent- 
was a series of disereditable—nay, even age, he became the seventh president 
cowardlvy—mismanagements involving of the United States. It is stated of 
no single incident to which we may him that as a boy he had a sensitive, 
point with pride. Something was quick-tempered, persistent, indepen 
needed to justify the results aceom- dent and rather violent disposition and 
plished by the Revolutionary War, now an absorbing passion for excelling in 
more than thirty years gone into his- the rude sports of the neighborhood. 
tory; something required to establish The end of the Revolution found him 
before the monarchism ot Europe, as a alone in the world, a strong and self- 
basis for our further unhindered self-reliant youth who was likely to take 
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care of himself, perhaps not always in 
the most approved manner. He soon 
decided to become a lawyer but spent 
little time at law books fur, as written 
by one apparently having first hand 
knowledge, he was the most roaring, 
rollicking, game-cocking, card-playing, 
mischievous fellow that ever lived in 
the vicinity. Nevertheless, his law 
course, such as it proved to be, was 
finally completed and ultimately was 
the reason for his removal to Nashville 
at the age of 21 where in the next few 
years he married and seemed in a fair 
way to becoming somewhat sobered by 
his responsibilities. Not that his man- 
ner of living was greatly changed. The 
community in which he lived allowed 
him to retain, it even approved of, 
many habits which today it pronounces 
uncouth. So Jackson continued to 
fight cocks, to race horses, to gamble 
if he felt like it, to quarrel frequently 
and to fight duels on occasion. His 
swearing is said to have been the aeme 
of profanity. None of these things by 
the standards of the place made a man 
the less a gentleman. 

It is not hard to see that the above 
characteristics, more or less the prod- 
uct of a high spirit and a ernde en- 
vironment, may be sublimated by the 
advancing years and the mellowing in- 
fluence of important experience into 
military virtues of real value. We are 
not concerned to condone his faults of 
which there were many, not the least 
being a seeming inability to control 
himself. But gambling and horse rac- 
ing may develop a sense of justice, and 
Jackson is said to have loved the only 
justice of which he knew—that of the 
rude frontiersman. A penchant for 
eock-fighting, for quarreling and for 
duelling may result in aggressivness, 
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in the offensive spirit, in a 
gree of physical and moral courage. 
all of which Jackson possessed. Typ 
self-reliance forced upon him by hjs and 
early orphanage, his persistence anj the 
independence of spirit may have heey 
responsible for his really excelley 
command ability. And his easily 
excited, hotly-flaming temper, while jt eluc 
drowned alike the voice of reason and of | 
of judgment, stood him in good stead Art 
during later days in enforcing his com. 
mand on violent men. 
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Military objectives a-plenty en. 
twined themselves in the early efforts 
of the race to win a continent. It was 
a part of the logie of his eventful life 
that Jackson should have become inter. 
ested in military affairs; that he should 
have developed military ambitions 
which finally resulted, in 1802, in his 
election to a major-generalcy in the 
militia of Tennessee. The ten years 
immediately following his election 
brought him three calls from the Gov- 
ernment, to each of which he respond- 
ed with decision, seconded by the en- 
thusiastic support of the militia under 
his command: one in 180% when it was 
feared that Spain would not give up 
Louisiana without force, one in 1806 in 
order to defeat Burr’s alleged con- 
spiracy, and one in 1809 when the Gov- 
ernment planned a secret attack 
against West Florida. The opening oi 
the War of 1812 found him ‘rearing 
to go’’, especially against Spain in 
Florida, if she should take sides with 
England, but with almost equa! fervor 
against Quebec. In 1813, as a major 
general of the United States Volun- 
teers, he conducted an enthusiastic ¢x- 
pedition down the Mississippi River ‘0 
aid in the defense of New (rileans, 
which was stopped by superior au- 
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Natehez and finally re- 


tun ed to Tennessee. Later in 1813 
and in 1514, he operated with vigorous 


nd finally sueeessful effect against 
the Creeks south of the Tennessee, 
which people under the influence of 
Tecumseh had arrayed themselves as 
lies of the British. This period in- 
Juded also his promotion to the grade 
brigadier general in the Regular 
Army, with a brevet major-generaley, 
nd his assumption of the command 
of the seventh military district, inelud- 
ng Louisiana and Mississippi Terri- 
cory. From the time of signing a 
treaty of peace with the Creek In- 
lians in August, 1814, until late in 
November, General Jackson engaged 

mself in matters connected with the 
defense of Mobile. He made a success- 
ful defense against a British attack 
on Fort Bowyer at the mouth of 
Mobile Bay ; and a suecessful campaign 
against Pensacola which, though Span- 
ish, was being used as a British ren- 
dezvous. He had been receiving many 
letters from New Orleans urging his 
immediate presence there. Reliable 
information now began to come in that 
he was urgently needed. Having made 
arrangements for the continuance of 
the protection of Mobile, he set out on 
November 21, 1814, across country, for 
New Orleans. 

Such a brief catalogue, while it may 
suffice to furnish the high lights of a 
career, does not adequately inform us 
ot an officer’s experience nor does the 
thrusting of a frontier soldier who 
eighteen months earlier had not com- 
manded an expedition or a detachment 
into an important military position as- 
sure us of his training and ability. 
True enough, by this time, Jackson had 
established his eourage, promptness, 





perseverance, resourcefulness and the 
power to command the confidence of 
his officers and the obedience of his 
soldiers. He must have learned some- 
thing of the movement, the supply and 
the care of troops; something of the 
art of attack and defense. But his 
logistics were as of the leader of an 
armed band in a wilderness and his 
combat principles as of the Indians he 
conquered. He lacked the trained of- 
ficer’s knowledge of military  tech- 
nique. His next enemies were to be 
the accomplished veterans of Great 
Britain under officers who knew the 
art and practice of war. 

New Orleans is located 105 miles 
from the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. There are a number of ap- 
proaches which greatly influence the 
tactics of its defense. First, by 
Mississippi Sound and Lake Borgne 
(Map No. 1), then by Lake Pontchar- 
train and Bayou St. John (Map No. 
2); or by the Chef Menteur road along 
the high ground of the Plain of Gen- 
tilly; or by Bayou Mozant and Vil- 
lere’s Canal (Map No. 2). Second, by 
the Mississippi River itself or by a 
parallel line to the east through Bayou 
aux Chenes (Map No. 1). Third, by 
Barataria Bay and the several lakes 
and streams to the north of it (Map 
No. 1). Fourth, by the Bayou La 
Fourche (west of Barataria Bay and 
not shown on Map No. 1). When Jack- 
son assumed command of the seventh 
district in May, 1814, there were ar- 
tillery defenses on practically all these 
lines of approach but they had been 
much neglected. Steps were initiated 
to strengthen them amd the work went 
forward as fast as the slender resources 
of the district permitted. New Or- 
leans was also a naval station under 
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Map No. 1 information and 
chief of intelligence 
Commodore Patterson whose effective capable of distinguishing between 
foree was six gunboats and one _ feint and a real approach to make con- 
schooner, all short of sailors. ditions ideal. 
In general, numerous lines of ap- The British forces for the operations 
proach inure to the advantage of the against New Orleans were drawn from 
strategical offensive, but in this several quarters, in part from the force 
instance many of them, besides their of General Ross which had just 
military defenses, could be effectively finished the campaign against Wash- 
u blocked by felling timber; also the ington and Baltimore, and assembled 
paucity of their accomodations would. at Jamaica. General Ross was to hav 
practically foree the assailant to com- had command but his death before 





mit the strategical error of sending in Baltimore caused a change to Lieut 
his forees as detachments, thus invit- Gen. Sir Edward Pakenham, brother 
ing their defeat in detail; or, if sev- in-law of the Duke of Wellington, and 
eral routes were chosen for simultane- a man of recognized ability. [He was 
ous advance, then the swampy and_ sent out in haste to overtake the ex 
generally impracticable nature of the pedition before it arrived at its dest! 
terrain in the area would render com- nation but did not sueceed in joining 
munication and coordinated action im- until December 25, after the fim 
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attack were passed. 
him were Major Generals 
Gibbs, and Lambert, all men 

courage and experience, 
Keane being in temporary command. 
Keane was instrueted to proceed 
from Jamaica on November 20, di- 
rectly on New Orleans or indirectly 
Mobile, as he saw fit. He was 
manifold mission, partly po- 
partly military, the point of 
terest to us being the statement 
of the objeet of the expedition—that it 
was to command the mouth of the 
Mississippi and by holding it to be in 
a position to exact its cession as a price 
General Jackson, himself, 
seems seareely to have expected a di- 
rect attack on New Orleans, estimating 
that the enemy would prefer first to 
possess himself of Mobile then, after 
drawing the Indians to his standard, 
advance to the present site of Vicks- 
burg, whenee he could eut off all sup- 
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plies and communications and make 
Louisiana an easy conquest. He re- 
tained this opinion even to December 
10, 1814, when the British were con- 
centrating at Cat Island (Map No. 1) 
which he regarded as a feint. Rather 
remarkable as it appears that a man 
of his type should have expected the 
enemy to adopt choking rather than 
rapping on the head as the essential 
element of his strategy, it nevertheless 
explains his hesitancy in committing 
himself to the direct defense of New 
Orleans and his dispositions of troops 
both before and after his personal ar- 
rival there on December 1. 

We pass hastily over the final awak- 
ening of General Jackson to the new 
well-defined threat from the sea; over 
the destruction of five of the Aineri- 
can gunboats on Lake Borgne; over 
the rather neat way in which the Brit- 
ish surprised our commander as to the 
line of their advance; to the point in 
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time, about noon of December 23, when 
the first British detachment of 1,688 
rank and file reached Villere’s planta- 
tion on the Mississippi, and went into 
camp (Map No. 2), stationing the sup- 
port of their outposts on the main 
road about half a mile north with 
pickets in advance covering the whole 
front. 

About 1.30 p. m. travel-stained fugi- 
tives began to arrive at headquarters 
with the news that the enemy was go- 
ing into camp eight miles away. If 
Jackson had hesitated before, he was 
all energy now. His dteision was in- 
stantly taken.. His first order was: 
‘‘The British are below. We must 
fight them tonight.’’ A motley array 
was soon assembled south of the city 
and en route: General Coffee’s horse, 
Major Plauche’s uniformed companies, 
the 7th and 44th United States Regu- 
lar Infantry, Major Daquin’s _bat- 
talion of St. Domingo Negroes and 
Colonel Hind’s dragoons with two field 
pieces, in all a force said to consist 
of 2,131 men. Commodore Patterson 
was asked to send any available vessels 
down the river to cooperate in the pro- 
posed attack. In compliance he em- 
barked on the schooner Carolina and 
dropped down to a position opposite 
the British camp, the ship Louisiana 
following. General Morgan, command- 
ing a body of Louisiana militia at 
English Turn (Map No. 1),: was di- 
rected to create a diversion from the 
south side. 

Jackson was before the enemy by 
sunset on this short winter day, truly 
a good march for so short a time and 
speaking volumes for the hardihood 
and endurance which a part of 
these troops at least had acquired in 
previous operations. General Coffee 


— 


was given command of 732 men, many 
of them mounted, with orders to flank 
the enemy from the left and fal! on his 
front at a point midway between the 
support of the outpost and the camp 
Meanwhile, the Carolina, whose guys 
were to furnish the signal for the gen. 
eral attack, anchored at seven o'clock 
opposite the British whwu, taking her 
for a trading ship, crowded the water's 
edge to see what her business might 
be, their brilliant camp fires behing 
making them excellent targets for the 
gunners who suddenly opened fire. Re- 
covering from their confusion the 
British seized their guns and ex. 
tinguished the fires. 

The main body of the Americans 
soon began to move against the sup. 
port of the outpost. Fighting quickly 
became general between these two 
bodies. An effort was made by the 
enemy to flank the shorter American 
line on the left but they were in turn 
flanked by Daquin, then by Plauche, 
coming up to extend it, and so were 
forced back three hundred yards in 
rear of their first position. Coffee 
closed in towards the rear of the por- 
tion of the enemy engaged with Jack- 
son and drove back to camp some o/ 
the British sent out to reinforce them. 
He appears to have missed a valuable 
opportunity to capture this part of the 
enemy, concluding that it would not 
be prudent to get between them and 
their main body in the darkness and so 
contenting himself with moving to his 
right past their right flank to a posi- 
tion in front of them, where he await- 
ed developments. After the fighting 
had continued about two hours, Jack- 
son drew off his men to a position six 
hundred yards north of the enemy and 
across the road to New Orleans ‘0 
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daylight. The British spent the 
the night in anxiety, posting 
guards and responding to the 
slightest alarm. Total American loss 
about 10 per cent; British loss about 
16 per cent of the total on the field, 
much more of those actually engaged. 


double 


General Jackson ealled this engage- 
ment a Christmas ‘‘fandango.’’ The 
operation was unquestionably intended 
to be a real attack—that implication in 
the order already quoted is evident. It 


turned out to have no more serious * 


characteristies than those that attend a 
reeconnaissanee in force; in fact, as a 
reconnaissanee in foree it was a failure 
beeause although Jackson’s full 
strength seems to have been employed, 
the enemy’s main body ean searcely be 
said to have been developed. But the 
net psychological gain was consider- 
able. The Americans had met the 
dreaded British regular in the field 
and had not been vanquished. In fact, 
to the simple soldier, the results must 
have appeared as a substantial victory. 
The ‘‘army’’ had now acquired con- 
fidence in themselves and their leader; 
they had learned how to act together. 

Jackson’s next decision, arrived at 
during the night 23d-24th December, 
was ‘‘not to play so deep a game of 
hazard as to attack them in their 
strong position’’ but to select a pro- 
tected position and await battle. The 
protected position was a dry ditch 
about ten feet wide, running three 
quarters of a mile from river te 
swamp, about two miles north of the 
seene of the night battle (Map No. 2), 
On its face, the decision to attack was 
practically as good on the morning of 
the 24th as on the afternoon of the 
23d. The real cause for this sudden 
change from an epigrammatic offensive 


to the passive defensive are not so 
easy to see. Information from the 
eastern extremity of the Chef Menteur 
road indicated with certainty that the 
enemy’s main body was following the 
detachment already present so that 
Jackson was not only practically free 
from anxiety in that quarter but free 
to withdraw the rather considerable 
force of troops he had stationed there 
and actually did call to himself a 
thousand men under General Carroll 
who arrived during the night. There 
is an indefinite statement to the effect 
that additional British arrived toward 
the close of the fighting but it seems 
impossible that General Jackson could 
have known of this. At any rate the 
withdrawal of the Americans began at 
four o’clock on the morning of the 
24th, Coffee first from the left, next 
Carroll, followed in order by Plauche 
and Daquin, and last the Regulars. At 
sunrise they held the ditch, the Regu- 
lars next the river and Coffee next 
the swamp, in the same order as they 
were formed before the British a few 
hours earlier. A small force of horse 
was left to observe the enemy. 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Edward Pakenham 
arrived on the morning of the 25th by 
which time all the army that had 
reached anchorage—seemingly about 
5,500 men—had joined. Sir Edward 
was a methodical man. In fact, he 
may almost be said to have immolated 
himself on the altar of methodies. In- 
stead of marching promptly and di- 
rectly on the enemy he proceeded to 
do practically everything but that. 
First, he moved his command from 
their present camp to a new one on the 
plain, this in order somewhat to relieve 
them from the fire of the Carolina and 
the Louisiana. Then, being still an- 
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noyed by that fire, during the night 
of the 26th, by great exertion, he 
placed two batteries to open on the 
boats. The Carolina was fired and 
blew up; the Louisiana was towed out 
of range with difficulty and saved. 
Early on the morning of the 28th, he 
moved forward in two compact 
columns, one near the river, the other 
near the swamp, until, having run into 
Jackson’s first line as a surprise and 
having suffered losses in the left 
column from batteries on land and 
water, he encamped at nightfall out 
of range, sent for his great guns and 
prepared to erect batteries. Three 
more days were given to the erection 
of batteries. On the morning of Janu- 
ary 1, there was a sustained artillery 
engagement from which the British ar- 
tillery emerged rather the worse for 
the wear. Still more time was wasted 
in waiting for 1,500 final reinforce- 
ments who arrived on the 6th. The 
night of the 6th and the day of the 
7th were expended in digging Villere’s 
canal deep enough so that ship’s barges 
could enter the river and in moving 
these boats through for the purpose of 
sending Colonel Thornton across with 
a force to attack the troops and bat- 
teries on the west bank, three quarters 
of a mile away (Map No. 2). And so 
we arrive at the evening of the 7th. 

In the meantime, General Jackson 
had improved the golden moments in a 
highly feverish but quite effective 
fashion. The plan of defense included 
a first line about five miles from New 
Orleans, a second line some two miles 
north of this, a third line a mile and 
a quarter still nearer New Orleans, and 
some batteries and troops on the west 
bank echelonned forward of the first 
line to assist with flanking fire. By 


the evening of the 7th, the first |ine 
consisted of the ditch, now 25 fee 
wide and 4 or 5 feet deep with a |itt\. 
water in it; in rear 30 yards a palisade 
against which the earth parapet was 
thrown, the latter very irregular jy 
height and width, in some places 20 
feet wide in others hardly thick enough 
to stop a cannon ball, according to the 
idiosyncrasies of the citizen soldiers 
who did the work. The batteries wore 
placed in three groups, 190 yards 
apart, one covering the river road, one 
the center of the plain, the third the 
approach along the edges of the 
swamp. They comprised 12 guns di- 
vided into 8 batteries, distributed 
along about 650 yards of the open 
front, beginning 70 feet from the river 
and ending about 50 yards from the 
edge of the woods. The line extended 
for 750 yards into the woods, here not 
impracticable, and then bent backward 
at right angles until at a distance of 
200 yards it ended in an impenetrable 
swamp. The part.within the woods 
had no batteries and the parapet was 
thick enough only to withstand rifle 
shots. Manning this line- were 3,89 
good Americans; nearest the river the 
7th United States Infantry; then in 
order Plauche’s battalion of uniformed 
eumpanies, Lacoste’s and Daquin’s bat- 
talions of Negroes, the 44th United 
States Infantry, General Carroll’s 
command supported by 1,100 newly ar- 
rived Kentuckians under General 
Adair, and Coffee’s force which guari- 
ed the line from the point where it 
entered the woods to the end. Behind 
the line were 230 cavalry in four 
groups; along the edge of the woods 
were posted 250 Louisiana militia. 
There was even a straggler’s line 400 
yards in rear. These arrangements, 
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with on outpost line 500 yards in front, 
eonst tuted the first line of defense east 
of the river. West of the river, there 
were Patterson’s batteries consisting of 
three long range guns from the Louis- 
iana and a number of smaller ones, 
probably about sixteen in all, and Gen- 
eral Morgan with 550 Louisiana 
militia whose command was joined by 
170 poorly armed Kentuckians at 4 
o'clock on the morning of the 8th. 


The point at which Pakenham de- 
signed to break this defense was at 
battery number 7, about 600 yards east 
of the river’s edge, which could be 
approached to within 200 yards with 
some protection from the woods. In 
front of this battery he formed a 
column of 2,150 men under Gibbs, sup- 
porting it on the right with a regiment 
of 520 West Indian Negroes. A sec- 
ond column of 1,200 men under Keane 
was formed along the road by the edge 
of the river to make a demonstration 
in foree against Jackson’s right and to 
draw his fire, while Gibbs made his 
main attack. A third column under 
Lambert of 1,400 men was held in re- 
serve near the center of the field. Six 
eighteen-pounders were thrown for- 
ward during the night of the 7th to 
support the attack. The columns were 
ordered to form two hours before dawn 


on the 8th. It was planned to hurl 


them against the Americans while it 
was still dark enough to conceal their 
movements. In aeeurate cooperation 
with this assault was to be Thornton’s 
operations with 1,400 men against Pat- 
terson and Morgan on the west bank. 

Space does not permit us to consider 
in detail the assault itself. It will be 
clear enough from the picture above 
given that such an assault formation, 
even though approved by the tactical 


notions of the times and favored by 
every element of chance, unless actual- 
ly conducted under cover of darkness, 
could sueceed against well-directed, 
cooly-conducted Infantry and artillery 
fire from a covered position, only if 
motivated by an almost fanatical cour- 
age and a very high grade of offensive 
spirit. Gibbs was favored neither by 
darkness nor by chance. There was 
loss of time and confusion at the head 
of his column which put his assault off 
until after dawn. Jackson’s fire sub- 
jected it to a heavy ordeal. The neces- 
sary cohesion was lost. The men, for- 
getting their orders to charge with the 
bayonets, opened fire and the advance 
gradually degenerated into a wavering 
mass. Keane had an initial success 
which, if pressed with more vigor, 
might have cost the Americans dear 
but, seeing the plight of Gibbs near the 
woods, he obliqued his command across 
the open to its assistance, seemingly 
forgetful of the fact that a success at 
one point in a defensive line is a suc- 
cess everywhere for the assailants. He 
was severely wounded in this ma- 
neuver. Pakenham in personally try- 
ing to encourage the head of Gibbs’s 
command was struck and was borne 
to the rear in a dying condition. Gibbs 
himself managed to rally his column 
and carried it up to the very lines of 
his opponents, but was mortally 
wounded within 20 yards of the ditch. 
Lambert, coming up with the reserves, 
had not the hardihood to repeat the 
costly attempt. All the men now fell 
back and the battle, which began at six, 
was practically over by half past 
eight. 

The first clearing of the horizon at 
dawn on the 9th revealed the British 
drawn up in line more than 400 yards 
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in front of the ditch. The American 
batteries opened at once, while the 
British charged. The red line nar- 
rowed itself into a compact column 
sixty men broad and stared at double 
quick for approximately the same part 
of the position as before. The first 
onslaught, an unsuccessful one as may 
be imagined, lasted 25 minutes, when 
the column recoiled to its original posi- 
tion where it was reformed and 
brought back. This second time sev- 
eral hundred of the attackers crossed 
the ditch and endeavored to climb the 
slippery side of the parapet. Some suc- 
ceeded only to be killed or captured 
on the top; the others remained in 
comparative safety at the bottom till 
they joined their retreating comrades. 
When the smoke of battle vleared away, 
a broad space in front of battery num- 
ber 7 was red with the prostrate forms 
of British soldiers. Jackson’s loss on 
the east bank was six killed and seven 
wounded. The British loss was 1,971, 
probably somewhat over 37 per cent 
of the force engaged. ; 
Thornton’s suecess on the west bank 
made the British attack on the 9th, at 
least, seem like a stupid waste of life 
and energy. The same variety of mis- 
chances followed Thornton that ac- 
companied Gibbs, so that instead of 
embarking at nightfall on the 7th he 
did not get off until 3 o’clock on the 
morning of the 8th, then with only a 
third his force. It was nearly three 
hours before, moving up from his land- 
ing place below, he could come with- 
in striking distance of Patterson’s 
guns, opposed as he was, though in- 
effectively, by a small force of militia. 
He turned the Americans out of their 
first line below the batteries with seem- 


ingly little effort. At about the time 
the attack of the east bank was a fail. 
ure that on the west was a complete 
success. Thornton pursued the pe. 
treating “Americans for two miles 
Holding the west bank for a mile above 
Jackson’s line the British were now 
able to force him out of his position, 
had they been disposed to follow 
Thornton. But the British had had 
enough. They had suffered too much 
to exploit their success and Thornton's 
command was withdrawn. Some ten 
days later the British withdrew and 
réturned to their ships, without appre. 
ciable molestation from the Ameri- 
cans. 

Probably as brilliant a minor feat 
of arms as ever illumined the pages of 
any history could now be inseribed in 
the annals of new America. Thermo- 
pylae itself furnished no better ex- 
ample of the grim determination to 
stick. For the British it was a clear 
ease of procrastinative leadership 
coupled doubtless with a certain con- 
temptuous certainty of their ability to 
overcome at pleasure whatever these 
rude, unskilled frontier fighters might 
do to oppose them. Their defeat, we 
believe, was a purely physical one; as 
witness the words of General Adair 
of the Kentuckians when Jackson ad- 
vised with him concerning a counter 
attack: ‘‘My troops will fight when 
behind breastworks or in the woods, 
but do not hazard an attack with raw 
militia in the open plain; they cannot 
be relied on. The officers are inexper'- 
enced, the soldiers without subordine- 
tion or discipline. You would hazard 
too much by making an attack with 
them in the open plain against wel! 
disciplined troops.’’ And so General 
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» was robbed of a greater vic- 
- the lack of positive soldierly 


‘ies in the very human material one. 
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Economy and the Army 

The directory of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
has adopted a resolution, asking that the President’s 
economy program be not made such as will further 
cripple the Army of the United States. Its text re- 
cites the possible effect on the two Army posts located 
at Omaha. Serious as this is, the subject has a 
broader aspect, from which it should be viewed. 

One of the favorite arguments of those who discuss 
the subject of taxation is to point out that the larger 
part of the nation’s income goes for past or future 
wars. This is true, but, short of abandoning the 
Army and Navy entirely, it is not a good reason for 
neglecting either. At present the Army of the United 
States is below the figure authorized by law, and it 
is far below what General Pershing recommends as a 
minimum peace-time force. 

More serious than this, though, is the condition 
under which the Army is maintained. At Fort Sam 
Houston, the largest Army post in the country, con- 
ditions are deplorable. Troops are still quartered in 
the temporary barracks built in 1917 and then re- 
garded as only makeshifts. Officers’ quarters are 
totally inadequate and the government is paying rent 
for houses for the officers to live in. Warehouses, in 
which many millions of dollars worth of equipment 
are stored, are of the flimsiest frame construction, 
hastily slapped together when the war came on, and 
still in use. 

* * . 

The business men who have pleaded for better treat- 
ment for the Army are on the right track. Economy 
means the taking care of what we have, and the Army 
and its military stores are not being well cared for 
now.—Omaha Bee. 


whose negative excellence had so won- 
derfully enabled him to gain a lesser 




















How Good is the Reserve Corps? 


An Instructor 





URING the past year 
an experiment has 
a.% been conducted in the 
Ninth Corps Area 
which should interest 
all who are concerned 
with the present and 
future efficiency of 
the Reserve Corps. 
This experiment 
had to do with the 
officers of only one arm of the service, 
but the lesson to be deduced therefrom 


is applicable to any branch—and it 
should be applied. In 











the average man the lowest form of 
instruction, it appears to the corps 
area staff officer concerned and to his 
assistants that such a meager enroll. 
ment must reflect diseredit either oy 
the Officers’ Reserve Crops personne! 
or on the courses of instruction them. 
selves. 

The latter conclusion might hay 
been adopted had the branch member 
ship evinced any signs of activity in 
other directions leading to military 
proficiency. But the records show that 
only about 170 officers of the group 

(16 per cent) can be 





the group mentioned 


eounted on to attend 


there are 890 officers The Reserve Corps of- the 15-day encamp. 
of all grades enrolled _fjcer cannot count on his ments, and even this 
throughout the corps past military education small number has to 
area. For this per- and training to place be recruited largely 
sonnel there exist him beyond the need from the compara- 


only about 520 as- of periodic 


signments to organi- 


instruction tively few military 





zations. Such a sur- 

plus would afford a feeling of security, 
some assurance as to the future supply 
of officer material, if only the majority 
of the 890 were active in taking some 
form of instruction at any period dur- 
ing the life of their commissions. But 
such is not the case. 

For example, during the past two 
years only 12 per cent of the enrolled 
membership applied for correspond- 
ence courses, although the courses were 
liberally advertised, and only half of 
those who applied carried the work 
through to completion. Admitting, as 
those who have studied the matter 
with unbiased minds do admit, that 
correspondence courses represent to 
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enthusiasts who have 
previously attended 
encampments and have taken corres- 


pondence courses from year to year. 
This fact makes it evident that the 
lack of response to opportunities for 
military instruction is due less to the 
low quality of the training than to the 
absence of interest of the Reserve of- 
ficers themselves in their military o)- 
ligations. And this conclusion was 
clinched during the past year. Thi 
corps area staff officer concerned pre- 
pared a very interesting course «over- 
ing the fundamentals of the doctrine 
needed by the O. R. C. contingent of 
his branch. The theory was set forth 
in brief, concisely worded mimeo- 
graphed texts and the practice was em- 
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bodied in problems that could be 
solved by anyone who earefully con- 
sidered the text. The course was given 


in connection with the branch schools 
for National Guard and Reserve of- 
feers throughout the corps area and 
was supervised by the Regular Army 
executives in the larger cities where 
classes were conducted. Monthly meet- 
ings were held and a thorough diseus- 
sion of the sueeessive problems was 
thrown open to the class under the 
leadership of the instructor. The 
privilege of taking the course by mail 
was available to those who could not 
attend in person. 

Results? After advertising which 
comprised an approach to each pros- 
pect, consisting of a letter and a 
sample text and problem, about 170 of 
the 470 eligibles (36 per cent) en- 
rolled for the eourse. Of these only 
75 (16 per cent) completed the course 
with a passing mark based, not on 
quality of work done, but solely on at- 
tendanee and application. 

In one of the cities where 240 of- 
ficers live within commuting distance 
of the assembly point, 33 per cent en- 
rolled and 21 per eent of the total 
enrollment stood the gaff throughout. 
Some of those enrolled had to fall out, 
or thought they did, because of a 
change of residence or employment; 
others took one look at the work in- 
volved (one to two hours per week, de- 
pending upon the student’s power of 
concentration) and apparently decided 
that so far as they were concerned 
their Reserve Corps obligations could 
much more easily be met by an occa- 
sional attendanee at an assembly of 
the Association of the Army of the 
United States or some kindred organi- 
zation. 


Now, the Association of the Army of 
the United States is an organization 
with an excellent purpose behind it. It 
undoubtedly has a fine sphere of use- 
fulness. But the point made here is 
that such semi-social gatherings cannot 
supply the Reserve officer with the 
basic instruction that he should receive 
from time to time if he is to prove 
himself a competent military leader. 


To those who have observed the 
working out of the experiment herein 
described it is clear that if the Reserve 
officer has only a limited time for mili- 
tary duties (and perhaps 90 per cent 
are in that class), he should, in the 
interests of efficiency, choose the line 
which requires of him some study in 
preparation for his future duties. 

This statement is based on the as- 
sumption that the instruction is pre- 
sented in such a manner that the class, 
onee organized, can take an interest 
therein. This much and more may be 
said to the credit of the course referred 
to above. No half-asleep students were 
observed at the class assemblies al- 
though discussions were frequently 
prolonged until after 10 p. m. Ques- 
tions were ‘‘machine-gunned’’ at the 
instructors in great numbers and sus- 
tained interest was displayed by the 
classes as a whole. 


Now, by no means all of the officers 
with war experience who are at pres- 
ent enrolled among the 95,000 mem- 
bers of the Reserve Corps came out of 
the World War with a clearly defined 
conception of the doctrine governing 
their respective branches and of the 
responsibilities devolving upon the of- 
ficers thereof. Many were very quick- 
ly prepared for their service in 1917- 
18 and had no opportunity to test out 
in practice the theory with which they 
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were necessarily crammed. In view of 
this fact the very human reliance of 
the average ex-service man on his war 
experience is plainly ill advised. Fur- 
thermore, it is now nearly seven years 
since the armistice of 1918, and mili- 
tary science, like other sciences, is sub- 
ject to change. Clearly it is a poor 
policy for the O. R. C. member, with 
or without actual battle experience, to 
count on his past military education 
and training to place him beyond the 
need of periodic instruction. 

This fact is not generally appreci- 
ated, if the experience just outlined 
ean be taken as a fair guide. In one 
branch mentioned the following per- 
centages, based on the number of of- 
ficers available for training in the 
Ninth Corps Area in 1924-25, indicate 
the O. R. C. attitude toward military 
instruction in whatever form, as it is 
now being presented : 


Enrolled for correspondence courses 12% 
Completed correspondence courses 





EE ee ae 
Can be depended upon to attend en- 

campments _.......... é 16% 
Enrolled for branch school classes.. 36% 
Completed branch school course... 16% 


The larger groups listed above in- 
elude practically all the men appear- 
ing in the smaller groups. 

More recently, in designating officers 
for attendance at the 1925 encamp- 
ment, much difficulty was encountered 
in securing 94 acceptances from a 
group of over 700 available men, and 
these had to include a number who 
attended last year’s camp, although 
the policy was contrary to this prac- 
tice if other officers could be induced 
to go. 

As unsatisfactory as these figures 
are, it is doubtful if any other corps 
area or branch of the service can make 
a better showing. 


No one in his right mind ean ques. 
tion the usefulness of the Reserye 
Corps under our present plan for na. 
tional defense. As a connecting link 
between the permanent establishmen: 
and the people themselves it is of tre. 
mendous value. Granting this, it does 
not follow that we should go to the 
extreme of assuming that because 91. 
000 officers are enrolled in the Reserve 
Corps they are receiving even partially 
adequate training. We should not over. 
look the strong probability that full) 
two-thirds of the present membership, 
i. e., fifty-odd thousand, are doing 
nothing whatever toward keeping 
abreast of the progress in military 
science. Whatever the reason for the 
state of affairs, it is practically certain 
that two out of every three Reserve 
officers are at present either wrapped 
up in their business affairs to the com- 
plete exclusion of their military work 
or are content with attendance at an 
occasional semi-social semi-military 
gathering where much of the time is 
devoted to breaking over again the 
well known Hindenburg line! 

For several years following the 
armistice it was quite a common com- 
plaint among Reserve officers that they 
were given nothing to do and had ap- 
parently been forgotten by the War 
Department. In the light of the ex- 
perience of the past two or three years 
it would be easy now to turn eynic and 
say that the complainants were |look- 
ing, not for work, but for recognition 
and attention. 


However, one does not need to be 
either cynical or pessimistic in con- 
templating this situation. The fifty 
thousand-odd inactive Reserve officers 
are simply running true to the form 
of the non-military American people. 
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jt is something to find Americans will- 
ing in time of peace to bind themselves 
that they will serve in war. This is 
well, but let us not make the mistake 
of counting the Reserve Corps as even 
a partially trained body of officers, ex- 


cept in so far as A. E. F. experience for 
a dwindling number ean be taken as 
adequate preparation for service years 
hence. 

The situation has been baldly stated. 
What are the chances of improvement? 
Several possibilities suggest them- 
sely Cs: 

a. Divide the Reserve Corps into 
two groups, active and honorary. 

b. Transfer all inactive officers from 
organizations to the unassigned list. 

c. Bring heavier pressure to bear on 
the inactive element in the direction of 
fundamental military training. 

d. Eliminate the present inactive 
element by declining to renew expired 
commissions. 

The procedure proposed under a is 
so radical and would require such deli- 
eate handling, not to mention legal 
changes, that it is no doubt impractic- 
able. 

The method suggested under b has 
already been resorted to by a number 
of unit commanders who were weary 
of having one-third of their officers 
earry the entire organization burden. 
The difficulty with this method is that 
it does not solve the problem of how to 
get training to a larger number of 
Reserve officers, nor does it create 
enough active officers to replace the 
eliminated inactive element. 

There remain the methods outlined 


under c and d. It is doubtful if d 
would have any great effect other than 
to hasten the elimination of the in- 
active element in advance of the ex- 
piration of their commissions. A com- 
bination of ¢ and d would undoubtedly 
increase the individual efficiency of a 
minority and lead to the elimination 
of a majority. But, considering the 
non-military nature of the American 
people, do we want to reduce drastical- 
ly the present membership of the Re- 
serve Corps? While not extraordin- 
arily effective, the Reserve Corps plan 
is sound in principle. It is not the 
fault of the men enrolled that Ameri- 
cans are by tradition and training non- 
military. Always assuming that those 
in authority do not place undue re- 
liance on the inactive Reserve officers 


-under the present system of training, 


it can do no harm to retain the large 
membership now enrolled. No money 
is wasted on these non-producers. 

The one step that should be taken 
is to assign as far as possible a com- 
plete quota of active officers to each 
unit. 

There is much good in the Reserve 
Corps idea, and the fraction of the 
membership who are now studying and 
working to keep themselves prepared 
may find comfort in the reflection that 
by so doing they will be in a position 
to render far more efficient service to 
their country in some future emerg- 
ency. Incidentally if war should come 
within the next decade they will un- 
doubtedly overhear many an ‘‘ex-A. E. 
Effer’’ complaining that ‘‘things were 
not done like this in 1918!’’ 
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T the conelusion of 
rifle firing on August 
11, Lieut. Col. K. T. 
Smith, Infantry Rifle 
Team captain, an- 
nounced the names of 
the twelve doughboys 
who, tentatively, as 
principals and alter- 
nates, will carry the 
hopes and best wishes 
of 50,000 Regular Infantrymen in 
the National Rifle Team Match at 
Camp Perry in September. 
The signal honor of 











Many of these men are well! know) 
in the service. Some are interiatiop. 
ally famous in the shooting game. Stil) 
others are the stars of tomorrow. [) 
the end that the Infantry may knoy 
more intimately the men who are to be 
its representatives in the big match on 
the 18th and 19th of September, ther» 
follows a brief history of the rite 
shooting experience of each: 

Sgt. George E. Friend, Headquar. 
ters Co., 29th Inf. Fired on Cavalry. 





representing the In- 
fantry in this great- 
est of matches has 
been won by the fol- 
lowing successful 
candidates, listed 
with their aggregate 
seores for sixteen 


The Infantry 
Team has as 

jective the winning of 
the National 
Team Match. ‘Team, 
the Infantry backs you! 


Engineer team, 1922. Distinguished 
marksman. Won 19th place in the 
National Individual 

Rifle Match, 1922. 
Rifle Capt. Lloyd s. 
its ob- Spooner, Ist Inf 
Fired on Infantry 


Rifle Rifle Team, 1921 and 


1924. Distinguished 





times over the Na- 
tional Match course: 
Score 
Set. G. E. Friend, 29th Inf... 4528 
Capt. L. S. Spooner, Ist Inf... . 4522 
Ist Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 5th 
Pe 
Sgt. James E. Jaynes, 2d Inf... 
Capt. S. S. MacLaughlin, Inf. 
(Tanks) 4496 
1st Lieut. Frank S. Ross, 3d Inf. 4496 
Sgt. Frank R. Moran, 8th Inf... 4469 
Staff Sgt. Charles Hakala, 8th 
ES oe 
Ist Lieut. H. W. Barrick, 42d 
I FER 
Sgt. Michael J. Zavadsky, 8th Inf. 4406 
Capt. James P. Lyons, 14th Inf. 4404 
Sgt. Joe B. Sharp, 8th Inf... 4393 
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4521 
4513 








4457 


marksman. High 
man on A. E. F. Rifle 
Team, 1919. Tied 


for first place in President’s Match, 
1922. Won the Grand Aggregate 
Mateh and Farnsworth Trophy, 1922. 
Won Members’ Match, 1924. Other 
shooting honors are numerous. 

First Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 5th Inf. 
Member Infantry Rifle Team, 1924. 
Won Wimbledon Bowl Match, 1923. 
Fired on International Team in Peru, 
1924, where he won Argentine Trophy. 

Sgt. James E. Jaynes, Co. C, 2d Inf. 
Member Infantry Rifle Team, 1924. 
Ditsinguished marksman. Won third 
place in the National Individual Match, 
1924. Won second place in the En- 
listed Men’s Match, 1924. Made high 
seore of 295 in team try-out, 1925. 

Capt. S. S. MaeLaughlin, Inf. 
(Tanks). Member of Infantry Rifle 
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re 1924. Established world’s ree- 
ond when, in firing on Infantry Team 
1) llerrick Trophy Match, 1923, he 
ran 45 V’s. 

First Lieut. Frank S. Ross, 3d Inf. 
Distinguished marksman. Member of 
Infantry Team, 1922. Won Rapid Fire 
Match, 1920. Holder of Army record 
for the Department course, with aggre- 
vate seore of 1057 for twice over course, 
and champion of Philippine Depart- 
ment, 1924. Third place in Leech Cup 
Match, 1922. 

Sot. Frank R. Moran, Service Co., 
Sth Inf. Stood 21 in try-out for In- 
fantry Team, 1924. 

Staff Sgt. Charles Hakala, Head- 
quarters Co., 8th Inf. Stood 15 in try- 
out for Infantry Rifle Team, 1924. 
Won fourth place in the Rapid Fire 
Match, 1924. 

First Lieut. Harry W. Barrick, 42d 
Inf. Member Infantry Rifle Team 
squad, 1924. 

Set. Michael J. Zavadsky, Co. 1, 8th 
Inf. Member Infantry Rifle Team 
squad, 1924. 

Capt. James P. Lyons, 14th Inf. 
Distinguished marksman. Won Pan- 
ama Canal Department competition, 
1924. 

Set. Joe B. Sharp, Co. B, 8th Inf. 
First year of competition shooting. 


COMPETITION KEEN IN TRY-OUTS 


The first six places went, as usually 
is the ease, to seasoned shooters, mem- 
bers of former Infantry teams. 

Following the squad elimination, 
which was eoneluded on June 25th, 
practice was held Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. The re- 
sults of the firing on two of these days 
each week were recorded. Based on 
these reeords and on the work of the 
squad members during the try-out Col- 
one! Smith selected his team. 


The aggregate scores, it will be 
noted, are unusually close. After six- 
teen times over the National Match 
course, fired under all conceivable 
weather and light conditions, only 32 
points separate Ross in sixth place 
from Friend, at the top. Spooner, in 
second place, is but 6 points behind 
Friend. And Vermette, in third, is 1 
point behind Spooner. 

The average of the first six men for 
sixteen times over the course is, all 
things considered, an indication of the 
shooting strength of our old team mem- 
bers. Two hundred and eighty-two out 
of a possible three hundred points over 
a course consisting of ten shots offhand, 
200 yards, ‘‘A’’ target; ten shots rapid 
fire, 200 yards, ‘‘A’’ target; ten shots 
rapid fire, 400 yards, ‘‘B’’ target with 
a 5V ring only 12 inches in diameter; 
ten shots slow fire, 600 yards, ‘‘B”’ 
target; and 20 shots, slow fire, 1,000 
yards, ‘‘C’’ target, is a good score on a 
good day. But when six men of our 
team average this score, taking the 
weather as it comes, day in and day 
out, for sixteen times over this course, 
it inspires a feeling that we shall enter 
the big match this year with a team 
that is unusually strong in its former 
team member group. 

And though the other, the tyro 
group, has not even relatively, such a 
high average for the try-out, it is on 
the upgrade and may reasonably be ex- 
pected to show great improvement dur- 
ing the period of intensive team train- 
ing that it is undergoing now at Camp 
Perry. 

The average score of the six tyros 
chosen tentatively as team members is 
276 plus. This makes the average per 
man for the team approximately 279. 
Admittedly not enough to win the Na- 
tional Team Match, but assuredly a 
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good average when all things are con- 
sidered. 

Though our eyes turn naturally to 
the men who made the team we should 
not forget those others who put heart 
and soul into the summer’s work at 
Camp Logan, only to find in the end 
that their personal ambitions could 
not be fulfilled this season. In a way 
their efforts have served no less useful 
a purpose than the efforts of the more 
successful competitors. 

The result of this pressure from be- 
low was enough to keep the higher-ups 
from shooting carelessly, to make them 
realize the importance of making each 
shot a good one. The team has thus 
formed the habit of concentrating, of 
attending to every detail, and of get- 
ting bull’s-eyes as often as possible. 

For many of those who failed to 
make the team this was the first experi- 
ence in big-time shooting. Another 
year will see them profiting by the mis- 
takes of this, will see them firing with 
greater appreciation of the nice refine- 
ments so essential to the kind of rifle 
work a winning team must do. A lit- 
tle intelligent encouragement and sup- 
port from their organizations will re- 
sult in developing these men into val- 
uable shooting material in the near fu- 
ture. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE TRAINING PERIOD 


The high score fired with the rifle 
during the training period at Camp 
Logan from June 6 to August 11, in- 
elusive, was 293, made by Sergeant 
Jaynes. Other notable high scores were 
293, Captain Spooner; 291 (twice), 
Lieutenant Vermette; 290 (twice), 
Sergeant Friend. 

On August 11, General Black, ad- 
jutant general of the State of Illinois, 
presented to Sergeant Friend the 
Knuebel Cup, a handsome trophy 


a 


which is presented annually to the high 
man in the Infantry Team try-out. 

The officers of the range detachment 
at Camp Logan, Capt. A. T. Broache 
and Lieut. F. G. Davis, both of the Ili. 
nois National Guard, gave a dinner on 
the evening of August 12 to the of. 
ficers and men of the Infantry Team, 
This dinner was only one of innv- 
merable courtesies extended to team 
members by these officers throughout 
the summer. 

The range detachment from the 6th 
Infantry returned to Jefferson Bar- 
racks on August 14, with the full grati- 
tude of every doughboy firer and of. 
ficial for the best pit service ever ren- 
dered any Infantry team. The disci- 
pline, morale and attitude of the men 
of this detachment during their two 
months at Camp Logan reflects most 
ereditably on their organization com- 
manders who were requested, when se- 
lecting men for the detail to send only 
their best. They accepted the ardu- 
ous duty of pulling targets as part of 
the day’s work, to be done to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the men on the 
firing line. Their efforts were appre- 
ciated by all who attended the try-out. 

Another factor that contributed 
largely to the contentment and excel- 
lent shooting while at Camp Logan was 
the team mess. Capt. Frank A. Jones, 
38th Inf., team supply officer, mess of- 
ficer and adjutant, handled this impor- 
tant feature to the complete satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. This mess was 
continued after the arrival of the squad 
at Camp Perry. 

The rifle and pistol teams and of- 
ficials left Camp Logan on August 16, 
and arrived at Camp Perry on Au- 
gust 17. 

On August 18 both teams began the 
final period of intensive training which 
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will culminate for the pistol team in 
the National Pistol Team Match on 
September 16, and for the rifle team in 
the National Rifle Team Match on Sep- 
tember 18 and 19. 


Both teams will participate in the 
matehes of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of Ameriea which begin on Sep- 
tember 3. 


THE PISTOL TEAM 


Only eleven eandidates, all riflemen, 
turned out for the pistol team this 
vear. At the end of a week’s prelim- 
inary instruction the squad started 
practice. 

The try-out began on August 4 with 
record firing twice over the National 
Match course. On August 6 and Au- 
gust 8 the course was again fired over 
twice, making a total of six times for 
record. 

As a result of this firing the follow- 
ing named eandidates were selected as 
members of the Pistol Squad: 


First Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 5th Inf. 

Capt. R. O. Miller, 3d Inf. 

First Lieut. Philip H. Kron, 16th 
Inf. 


Capt. S. S. MacLaughlin, Inf. 
(Tanks). 

Sgt. Michael J. Zavadsky, Co. I, 8th 
Inf. 


Capt. R. R. Tourtillott, Inf., D. O. L. 


Due at least in part to the fact that 
the size of the rifle squad was so re- 
duced this year that every available 
man had to be ordered to the try-out 
primarily for rifle work, the pistoleers 
did not come up to the standard set 
during the try-outs of the past two 
years by the teams which won the Na- 
tional Pistol Team championships. 

However, in two matches with a se- 
lect team from the Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, Police Department, immediately 
following the try-out, the Infantry 
Team gave an account of itself which 
presages well for its steady develop- 
ment with suitable opportunity for 
training. 

With the exception of Lieutenant 
Vermette, National Pistol champion 
and member of the Infantry Pistol 
Team, 1925, and Sergeant Zavadsky 
member of the Infantry Pistol Team, 
1925, the personnel of the squad is new. 








D | 
The Responsibility is the President’s 


It is well understood that the economy program of 
the President is popular, and justly so. While many 
members of Congress are interested in the Army and 
Navy and proper national defense, it is searcely to be 
expected that they will lock horns with the President 
in an effort to increase Army appropriations. All 
the more reason, therefore, that President Coolidge 
should weigh carefully the proposals to cut those ap- 
propriations still further before transmitting them to 
Congress. It makes the responsibility for national 
defense rest even more particularly upon the shoul- 
ders of the President.—Washington Star. 
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The Company Commander and 
Armory Training 


Lieut. Col. E. N. Caldwell, G. S. (Res.) 





T is the object of the 
following discussion 
on armory training of 

an Infantry company 

of the National] 








Guard to point out 
certain outstand- 
ing principles govern- 
ing such training 
which, if carefully 
studied and applied 
by the company commander, should re- 
sult in improvement in the general 
efficiency of his organization. 

The basic training di- 



















must be developed to the utmost among 
unit commanders of the National 
Guard. 
2. Training will be progressive and 
will be so developed throughout the 
year that definite training ob jectives 
will have been obtained at the conely. 
sion of the field training period. 
3. Armory training and field train. 
ing are to be considered as two distinct 
periods, each designated to accomplish 
a final purpose and so developed that 
each will be the complement of the 
other. In principle, phases given in 
one of these periods 





rective, National 


should not be re- 





Guard, training year, 
1924-1925, was pre- 
pared by the War 
Department and, by 
direction of the See- 
retary of War, was 


The higher the standard 
set and strived for by the 
Company Commander 
the greater the degree 
of efficiency that will be 
achieved in his company 








peated in the other. 
The ideal accomplish- 
ment would be for 
the field training of 
organizations to be- 
gin as the systematic 


published to the Na- 


continuation of the 








tional Guard by the 
Chief of the Militia Bureau. This 
document contains the outline of the 
general scheme of training for all Na- 
tional Guard units during the period 
from the close of the field training 
camps in 1924 to the concluding dates 
of similar camps in 1925. This direc- 
tive was furnished as a guide to corps 
area and other commanders to be used 
as the basis for the preparation of 
training programs for their commands. 

The directive for the 1925-1926 
training year contains the following 
provisions, to which it is desired to di- 
rect especial attention : 

1. The application of the principle 
that training is a function of command 

























development reached 

at the end of the armory period. 
It is not thought advisable to at- 
tempt to outline model programs and 
schedules which might be followed in 
armory training. There are so many 
factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration in the preparation of train- 
ing plans for a National Guard unit, 
such as local conditions, armory facil- 
ities, training objective of the regiment, 
present state of organization and train- 
ing, etc., that a program outlining a 
training plan for an Infantry battal- 
ion, together with detailed schedules 
prepared in accordance therewit!i for 4 
rifle company, which might be idea! for 
some organizations would not be at all 
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applicable to others. However, it is 


pelieved that an explanation or ampli- 
geation of the portions of the basic di- 
rective cited above so as to bring out 
the ideas which were in mind when 
that document was prepared will be of 
material assistance to company com- 


manders in their efforts to obtain a 
maximum of benefit from their armory 
drills. 

The responsibility for the efficient 
training of the company properly rests 
upon the company commander. He 
only is in a position to be thoroughly 
familiar with the various factors which 
affect the development of his command. 
Therefore the detailed preparation and 
execution, within the seope of programs 
of higher authority, of any training 
plan applicable to his company are 
among his most important command 
functions. The standards of pro- 
ficiency to be attained are determined 
by him and the means and methods to 
be employed in achieving these stand- 
ards are the result of his constant study 
and diligent application to his duties. 
An organization will not progress be- 
yond the goal set for it in the mind of 
its commander. It therefore follows 
that the standard set must be the high- 
est, and nothing short of perfection in 
every detail should be considered. 
While this perhaps is rarely, if ever, 
arrived at, yet it may always be strived 
for. 

The end of training of a company is 
never reached. If this is considered 
true in the organizations of the Reg- 
ular Army where training is carried 
on daily throughout the year, it is cer- 
tainly applicable to the National Guard 
unit which has such a limited time that 
can be devoted to it. The total time 
available for this purpose in the Na- 
tional Guard is approximately 150 


hours. About one-half of this is spread 
over 50 weeks in periods of one and 
one-half hours. In considering the 
armory training of an Infantry com- 
pany it is necessary to give considera- 
tion to the following elements bearing 
thereon, in addition to the limited time 
available for training purposes: At- 
tendance at drills, turnover in person- 
nel, system in training, and interested 
application. 

Experience in the past has shown 
that many difficulties render the stabili- 
zation of National Guard personnel 
and one hundred per cent drill attend- 
ance impossibilities. 

The short instruction periods of one 
and one-half hours spread over 50 
weeks necessitate the employment of 
systematic methods of training if rea- 
sonable results can be expected from 
each drill period. The subject matter 
to be covered during each period and 
the details of the instruction must be 
carefully thought out in advanee. 
Every one concerned with the instrue- 
tion should have carefully studied his 
subject and should have mastered it 
thoroughly so that it may be presented 
in such a manner as to have a max- 
imum effect. If this is not done it will 
not be possible to obtain interested ap- 
plication from the recipients of the in- 
struction. Interest must be aroused, 
stimulated and maintained if good re- 
sults are to be achieved. Where inter- 
est is lacking the results of the efforts 
of the instructor will be negligible. 
This will also have an important bear- 
ing upon the drill attendance. If the 
periods of instruction are made inter- 
esting the members of the organization 
will make an extra effort to come to 
drill and will be more regular in their 
attendance. The company commander 
must never lose sight of the fact that 
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his own interest, or lack of it, will be 
reflected by the company. If he is 
brim full of interest and enthusiasm in 
his command and the work in hand the 
chances are all in favor of his having 
an interested and enthusiastie organi- 
zation. 

Where it is found difficult to main- 
tain interest through the instruction 
being given, some other means of en- 
couraging regular attendance must be 
sought. Competition between the 
smaller units of the company has been 
used successfully. The kinds of com- 
petition and the best methods for estab- 
lishing and encouraging them are de- 
pendent upon local conditions and the 
ingenuity of the company commander. 

While the commander is directly re- 
sponsible for the training of the com- 
pany and carefully supervises all in- 
structions given to it, the responsibility 
for the efficient training of the pla- 
toons, sections and squads of the or- 
ganization rests upon the commanders 
of these subdivisions. All that has 
been said with reference to the re- 
sponsibility of the company commander 
with respect to the company is equally 
applicable to each subdivision com- 
mander and his command. 

The company commander must per- 
mit no shirking or shifting of this re- 
sponsibility if he is to have a uniformly 
instructed organization which will 
function smoothly. The company being 
subdivided into these various groups 
for purposes of instruction and combat 
must develop its efficiency through the 
efforts of group leaders. Whatever the 
size of the unit or group it can not be 
trained and commanded properly if the 
leaders from the captain down to the 
junior corporal are not capable of 
training their units and of exercising 
their command functions. Knowledge 
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on the part of any leader, of his duties This 
and responsibilities is a prerequisite to train 
his success. This knowledge can be js no 
gained only through diligent indiyia. pany 


ual application or through inst ruction thors 
imparted by others. It is not possible the 
to aequire it upon the drill floor, |; pel 3 
must be gained at some other time and the ' 
application made of it during the dril| the | 


period. Too 
This brings up the question of the span 
company school. Unfortunately there out 


seems to be a tendency in many Na. noth 
tional Guard organizations to neglec inte 
this important method of developing as U 
instructors and leaders. No training are 


plan for a company is complete unless beet 
provision is made therein for courses Mer 
of instruction to be given in a school. fies 
The time for holding schools will pre- rel 


sent a problem for the company com- ing 
mander and is dependent upon local alo 
conditions. They may be held on an If 
evening other that that on which the 
evening drill is scheduled, on Sunday 
afternoon, or just before or after the 
drill period. These schools should not 
be confined simply to conferences. It 
is much better to devote a large por- 
tion of the time to demonstration and 
practice. This method makes the sub- 
ject being discussed more clear and 
holds the attention of the student. For 
demonstrations of movements in drill 
the students should be formed as a 
squad or section. In teaching the no- 
menclature and mechanical operation 
of the rifle, pistol, machine gun, auto- 
matic rifle, ete., the weapon in ques- 
tion should be used in the class room. 
In teaching scouting, patrolling and 
combat functions of squads and larger 
subdivisions the sand table should be 
employed, always using a specific situ- 
ation. 

All training must be progressive. 
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This is particularly true of armory 
training. If, step by step, progression 
snot required the training of the com- 
pany will be limited and will lack 
thoroughness. One of the reasons for 
the large turnover in enlisted person- 
nel in some National Guard units is 
the tendeney to constant repetition of 
the same instruction drill after drill. 
Too much close order drill has been re- 
sponsible for driving many good men 
out of the National Guard. There is 
nothing that will so completely kill the 
interest and ambition of an individual 
as to require him to repeat drill or in- 
struction in which he has long since 
hecome proficient, night after night. 
Men who have demonstrated their pro- 
ficiency in certain subjects should be 
relieved from the monotony of repeat- 
ing elementary drills or instruction 
along with reeruits and backward mev. 
If training is to be progressive, such 
men must be given advaneed training 
in other subjects. 

In order to carry out a progressive 
system of training the company com- 
mander must give constant thought to 
the preparation of his drill schedules 
and eareful supervision to their execu- 
tion. It is not possible for him to con- 
duet all the training himself but he 
must delegate certain training duties 
to his lieutenants and noncommissioned 
officers. He is responsible that they 
are so instrueted as to be capable of 
assuming these duties. This matter of 
the distribution of training duties is a 
most important one and requires care- 
ful forethought if the desired results 
are to be accomplished. It has been 
demonstrated many times that a one- 
man company is doomed to ultimate 
failure. The company commander who 
insists upon assuming all instructional 
duties himself is making a most serious 


mistake. The development of the offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers of 
the company to a high degree of effi- 
ciency is a measure of the ability of the 
organization commander. If they are 
developed as competent instructors and 
leaders, much will have been accom- 
plished toward the development of an 
efficient organization. The manner of 
giving thorough instruction in the 
methods of training and command 
must be left to the ingenuity of the 
company commander. 

Present instructions require the de- 
termination upon and the announce- 
ment of the training objectives for all 
units during the field training period. 
With the objective established the pro- 
gram covering instruction to be given 
to the armory ean be worked out. In 
doing this the fact must not be lost 
sight of that instruction in certain sub- 
jects can only be given during the field 
training camp while in others it ean be 
imparted just as well in the armory. 
Programs and schedules should be so 
drawn that there will be no duplication 
of training effort. Armory instruction 


_ Should be so thorough and complete 


that no part of it will have to be re- 
peated at camp. A well planned 
scheme of training for the armory drill 
period, properly supervised and ex- 
ecuted, will speak for itself when the 
company arrives at camp. 

One last word to company command- 
ers. It is desired to repeat the state- 
ment made above, that a company will 
never surpass the standard set for it 
in the mind of the commander. There- 
fore, the higher the standard set and 
strived for the greater the degree of 
efficiency that will be achieved. <A 
company is never at a standstill in its 
training. It is either improving its 
efficiency or going backward. When- 
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ever the commander employs loose his and if it is not pr zressine 
methods and sets low standards his or- throughout the armory drill period to. 
ganization is sure to be going back- ward the attainment of its training 9), 


ward. The responsibility of the direc- jective no exeuses will relieve him of 
tion in which his command is headed is _ this responsibility, 


® 


Infantry in Morocco 

Here is a mystery that interests everybody who has 
been under arms. We have been told that the air- 
plane by flying low with raking machine gun fire and 
dropping gas and explosive bombs would make savage 
or semi-civilized troops, without heavy artillery, anti- 
aireraft guns and fighting planes, as sheep for easy 
slaughter. 

The Riff tribesmen have none of these adjuncts. 
Yet, despite all the planes that the French have in 
Morocco, the Riffs have been giving the French army 
a hot time as they have dodged among the boulders 
of their hills and ducked into dug-outs. Again the 
event has proved that man is a small object on the 
landseape and very agile and the cunningest of all 
animals. To hit him you have to locate him; and to 
| hit a number of him a number have to be together 
. and exposed. 

The Riffs are not there when the planes come, but 
they are there sniping viciously from cover when the 
planes are gone. All doughboys who have been told 
that the Infantry is obsolete better keep on learning 
how to shoot. Which is not saying that we don’t 
need planes. We do.—Frederick Palmer, in American 
Legion Weekly. 














T is always interesting 
to turn back the 
pages of time and see 
what our forefathers 
were doing a _ hun- 
dred years ago, how 

s they lived and acted 

and what they 

{ thought. This is es- 

pecially so in the 

military service 
where our military habits, customs 
and traditions have come down to us 
through the years. It is the old post- 
Revolut ionary War 


Old Military Records 


Captain Stuart R. Carswell, 29th Infantry 


fall into habits that were not sanc- 
tioned by the military code. Conse- 
quently, they had to be punished and 
the records of these old trials are very 
interesting to us of today, for by read- 
ing them we can get an idea of some of 
the customs of the days long past. 
Judged by the standards of today, the 
punishments permitted and awarded 
then seem to us very harsh and brutal, 
yet they were not nearly as severe as 

those in other armies. 
In foreign armies discipline was of- 
ten enforced in a very brutal and 
shocking manner. 





army of 125 years 
ago that is the parent 
of our present day 
Army, and that old 
army has given us, to 
a large extent, our 
military customs, and 
traditions. 


Cast adrift from the 
life of town and farm, 
the soldier just over 
the horizon was easily 
forgotten and seldom 
considered.—G a n 0 e€ 


Fortescue, in his His- 
tory of the British 
Army, describes the 
many brutal punish- 
ments inflicted on the 
British soldier, who 
often received from 
500 to 1,000 lashes 





It was the almost 
superhuman task of this little army to 
guard and hold a far-flung frontier of 
over 2,500 miles against a savage and 
ruthless foe. With few resources and 
little appreciation and gratitude from 
their countrymen, they did their work 
so well that the possibilities for our 
country’s rapid expansion and growth 
on the territory where they once stood 
guard can justly be ascribed to them. 
Living in small posts on the outer 
fringes of civilization, most of them 
hundreds of miles from the nearest 
town, the old army lived a erude, hard 
life, with few comforts and less diver- 
sion. A life so narrow and restricted 
often led men to commit acts and to 


where an American 

soldier rarely ever drew over 50, even 
for the serious crime of desertion. 
Then too, in actual comforts and food, 
the American soldier was far better 
off than his fellows in foreign armies. 
There are still many records on file 
in the old records section of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office that contain 
many interesting courts-martial that 
oceurred during the period 1809-1814. 


. Some examples have been selected with 


a view to giving an idea of the charac- 
ter of some of the cases and the pun- 
ishments inflicted. 
Inspector’s Office (Now A. G. 0.) 
Washington, May 31, 1809. 
Orders. 
At a General Court Martial where- 
293 
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of Captain John Johnson was Presi- 
dent, held at Carlisle Barracks on the 
22nd Day of May 1809 the following 
prisoners were tried Viz.— 

” * ® 

Oboyiaw Castro a Sergeant in the 
Army charged with ‘‘Desertion’’ to 
which charge the prisoner plead 
**Guilty.’”’ 

The court find the prisoner guilty of 
a breach of the 20th Article of the 
Rules and Articles of War and do sen- 
tence him to be reduced to the ranks 
as a private soldier and to receive fifty 
lashes, to be proportioned and given at 
four different periods of time, and to 
receive the lashes by the taps of the 
drum and also to pay the expenses 
that have been incurred in apprehend- 
ing him. 

The forgoing sentences are approved 
and will be carried into effect under 
the direction of the Commanding Offi- 
eer at Carlisle Barracks, after which 
Castro will remain in confinement until 
he can be returned to the Marine 
Corps, from which it appears he is a 
deserter. 


Another sentence given by a court- 
martial at about this same time was as 
follows: 


The Court do find them Guilty of a 
breach of the twentieth Article of the 
Rules and Articles of War and do sen- 
tence them to twenty days solitary con- 
finement in the black hole and that 
they pay all expenses incurred in their 
apprehension. 


During the latter part of the year 
1813, Maj. Gen. Wade Hampton had 
command of the ‘‘Northern Army’’ 
near Burlington, Vt., and while the 
newly reorganized army was being 


trained and disciplined many incidents _ 


naturally arose which required discip- 
linary action. Some of these incidents 
have been recorded in the general or- 
ders of the Northern Army and are of 
considerable interest. The following 
orders have been selected from Gen- 
eral Hampton’s order book. 


Adjutant Genls Office 

Hq Camp near Burlington, 
September 10th, 1819 

General Orders. 

At a General Cf. Martial held at this 
post by order of Major Genera} eon 
ton, whereof Colo. MeCobb 
dent was tried.— 

John Lewis a private in Captair 
Van Beuren’s Company, 29th Infay. 
try charged with desertion on or aboy: 
7th August, 1813.—To which charge 
the prisoner plead not guilty. 

The court finds the prisoner guilty. 
& sentence him to be branded on each 
cheek by lunar caustie with the letter 
D, and drummed out of camp. 

The Commanding General approves 
the sentence of the Court: but is 
pleased to remit the punishment: and 
orders the prisoner John Lewis dis. 
charged the service. 


iS presi. 


General Hampton evidently felt the 
need of scouts for the important sery 
ice of security and information fo 
in the following order he directs th: 
formation of ‘“‘light Infantry’’: 


Adjutant Generals Office. 
Hd Qrs Camp near Burlington 
September 11, 1813. 
General Orders— ‘ 

The General has directed the forma- 
tion of two distinct Corps of light in- 
fantry; the first to be Commanded by 
Major Snelling of the 4th Inft. & the 
second by Major Hamilton of the 10th. 
Each Corps to consist of two full & 
Complete companies. 

The first Corps shall be formed from 
the second battalion of the 33rd & 
34th regiment (a consolidated regi- 
ment) and is to consist of the Com- 
panies of Captains Douglass & Chad- 
wick. 

The second corps is to be formed 
from the 29th, 30th, & 31st Consoli- 
dated Regiments: a full and Complete 
Company from each. 

The officers & men to be selected and 
the Colonels of those regiments are re- 
quested to afford the most prompt aid 
in affecting the object. 

These corps are to be trained with 
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nose ble assiduity ; and prepared for 


a I . . . 
their new and important duties, in 
whieh their general anticipates great 
ajyantage to the service; and the dis- 


tinguished destiny that awaits them. 

The llowing named soldier was 
tried for striking an officer and re- 
ceived a rather strange and severe 
punishment. The court-martial order 
was as follows: 

Adjutant General’s Office, 
H. Q. near Burlington 
September 12, 1813. 
(General Orders. 

At a General Court Martial of which 
Lt. Col. Davis is president, convened 
at this eamp by order of Major Gen- 
eral Hampton was tried Chandler 
Peavey of the 33rd Regt of Infantry 
Charged, with going into the Quarters 
of Lt. Pamer and maliciously striking, 
heating him & bruising him with his 
fist, calling him a damned raseal and 
telling him he would stay in his quar- 
ters as long as he pleased (after being 
ordered to his tent). 

The prisoner plead ‘‘Guilty.’’ 

The Court after mature deliberation 
find the prisoner guilty & sentence him 
to weare a plank ten feet long and one 
foot wide (with.a hole eut in the cen- 
ter for his neck) on his shoulders, 
with his arms extended & holes cut 
through the plank for that purpose) 
for half an hour, in front of the pa- 
rade of his regiment; to weare a Ball 
& chain, and to be confined to hard la- 
bor for the term of his enlistment and 
stoppage of one half his pay for the 
same period. 

The Major General approves of the 
sentence of the Court and orders it 
to be carried into effect under the su- 
pervision of the Commanding Officer 
of the 33rd regiment. 


The following is an _ interesting 
court-martial order referring to the 
execution of some deserters: 

HeadQuarters at Cumberland 


Head September 16th, 1813. 
General Orders. 


At a General Ct. Martial held at this 


camp on the 14th Instant whereof Lt. 
Col. Young is president was tried. 
Abraham Hutchins a private soldier 
in Captain MeKeons Company of the 
3rd Regiment Artillery, charged with 
deserting from the camp at Cumber- 
land head in the state of New York on 
the 13th Instant. ‘‘To which charge 
the prisoner pleaded ‘‘ Not Guilty’’. 

The Court find the prisoner Abra- 
ham Hutchins guilty of the Charge 
exhibited against him & sentence him 
to be shot to death. 

At the same Court was tried 
Ephriam Howard of the same com- 
pany, charged with deserting from the 
Camp at Cumberland Head in the state 
of New York on the 13th Instant. To 
which charge the prisoner pleaded 
**Not Guilty’. The Court find the 
prisoner Ephriam Howard ‘‘Guilty”’ 
of the charge and sentence him to be 
shot to death. 

The Major General approves the 
forgoing sentences and orders that 
they be carried into execution at 5 
o’clock this evening; at which time the 
troops will be under Arms. 

After Orders: 

The place selected for the executions 
of Abraham Hutchins and Ephriam 
Howard of the 3rd Artillery is some 
distance in rear of Genl Woolsey’s 
house to which the troops will proceed 
so as to arrive on the ground half an 
hour before 5 o’clock, and form in the 
following order, from right to left: 1st 
The Artillery, 2nd Major Snelling’s 
Lt. Infantry, 3rd Major Hamilton’s 
Lt. Infantry, 4th 1st Brigade, 5th See- 
ond Brigade including 33rd Regiment. 


Head Qrs at Cumberland Head 
September 16, 1813. 

General Orders. 

In consequence of representations 
which have been made to the Genl, he 
has thought proper to pardon Howard 
who has been ordered for execution at 
5 o’clock; trusting that Hutchin’s fate 
may afford to the Army a sufficient ex- 
ample to deter others from attempting 


_ so abhorent a crime. 


Howard will be released and have an 
opportunity afforded of wipeing away 
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his crime by some dareing act of brav- 
ery against that enemy he was hasten- 
ing to join. 

Wave Hampton. 


A few days later General Hampton 
issued an order which was an attempt 
to eut the number of men on special 
duty to a minimum, or at least to keep 
it within reason. This order indicates 
that special duty was then, as now, 
more or less of a burden to the army. 
This order is as follows: 


Hd Qrs at Cumberland Head 
September 18, 1813. 
General Orders. 

The moment is at hand when the 
army will take the field & the Major 
General with a view to its greater effi- 
ciency, restricts the number of men de- 
tached from the ranks as musicians, 
to the proportion of two Drummers 
and two fifers to each battalion of the 
line and the corps of Artillery. Those 
least efficient to be selected for that 
duty. 

The residue of the musicians will 
join their respective companies ; and be 
supplied with the necessary arms and 
accoutrements. If the uniform of their 
regiment can be procured it will be 
furnished them, their red Goats re- 
turned into store, until it may be 
thought proper to permit them to re- 
turn to their duty as musicians. 

The light corps will be allowed no 
musicians until they can supply them- 
selves with Buglemen. 

Officers commanding Corps will be 
careful not to suffer the number of 
men taken from the line as waiters, to 
exceed the regulations of the War De- 
partment & those must be furnished 
with arms and accoutrements, and fall 
into the ranks, on all marches. detach- 
ments, or commands, on which the Offi- 
eer they serve may be ordered. 

The cartridge boxes will immedi- 
ately be filled with as many rounds of 
ammunition as they will contain, one 
half the cartridges to be of ball and 
buckshot, and the other half of buck- 
shot alone. The buckshot cartridges to 


he made up into parcells 0: 


A six and 
placed in the bottom of the }) Fema 
man must be furnished wit} »; least 
48 rounds and if the cartridge })ox wil] 


not hold them they must be s; 
some other manner. 
After Orders. 

The troops will fire two rounds at 
a target this evening by platoons yp. 
der the direction of the Commandants 
of regiments & corps. 


ired in 


A few days after the above ordey 
was issued, the desertion of two sey. 
geants furnished General Hampton 
with the opportunity to indulve him 
self in a flowery general order to his 
army, and which strongly savyors | 
the ridiculous. One ean readily under 
stand how the author of such an orde: 
would fail to be a successful com- 
mander in war: 


Hd Qrs Chatangee, 
September 27, 1813 
General Orders. 

Sergeants Daniel & Weston of the 
Ist Corps of Light Infantry, were so 
lost to a sense of duty & their own 
honor, as to desert the service on the 
evening before last: and made an ef 
fort to return to their homes, wher 
they must have passed an ignamineous 
life; under the finger of scorn and the 
tongue of reproach. 

They have been apprehended « it 
was the intention of the General, to 
have made them an example to the 
Army: but in consideration of former 
good behavior, the officers of the 33rd 
& 34th Regt’s have in a body solicited 
their pardon; and entreated that these 
young men by some signal act of brav- 
ery; might have an opportunity of 
wipeing from their characters ; the fou! 
stain of deserting from the standard of 
their country. The General /as ac- 
cordingly forgiven the above named 
prisoners; & directs, that they be re- 
leased and rejoin their Corps. 


On the same day General Hampton 
issued an order with a view (to en- 
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iter diseipline. There had 
been some disorder among 


ey ice ni 


the large number of reeruits with the 
the order is an interesting 
ry on its condition. 


army 
comment: 
Hd Qrs Chatangee, 
September 27, 1813. 
(General Orders. 

A Field officer of the day and a 
Captain from each Corps are to enter 
upon the most rigorous execution of 
their duties. 

Those of the first are marked. 

They require the fulfillment of the 
most strict order in camp, and on the 
mareh, ' 

The latter embraces the same objects 
in the respeetive Corps in camp; and 
are to keep out patrols for the purpose 
of keeping The Soldiers within their 


proper bounds & of preventing their 
mingling with the eitizens & of erowd- 
ing into taverns and private dwellings. 


Besides these measures to enforce 
the duties of the soldier: the example 
of the officers, from the Commandant 
of Corps, to the ensign is indispensa- 
ble. 

The General entreats these Gentle- 
men to have in mind, that our army is 
in a state of infaney, that without dis- 
cipline it is a mob. : 

What besides the reputation of each 
individual ecomposeing it, the best in- 
terests of our country fall; if disorder 
of every kind eannot be suppressed, 
what by uniteing their exertions, the 
officers can make the Army new as it 
is; what they wish, & what it should be. 


The order book of the Inspector’s 
Office for 1814 contains many interest- 
ing court-martial orders. Some of the 
punishments inflieted are strange and 
wiusual and one is well worth quoting 
here. It is as follows: 


Adjutant & Inspector Generals Office, 
Washington, 26 January, 1814. 
_At a General Court Martial of which 
Vaptain George Cloud of the 10th 
Regiment of Infantry is President was 
tried Philander Clark on charge of De- 


serting from Camp near Raleigh on the 
28th of June 1813 and absent until 
30th Octo. 1813. 

To which the prisoner plead ‘‘Not 
Guilty’’—the court after mature de- 
liberation find the prisoner Guilty in 
manner and form as charged and sen- 
tence him to serve the full time of his 
absence together with the time he has 
heretofore served so as to make the 
full term of his ‘five years, and to un- 
dergo such stoppage of half his pay as 
will remunerate the Government the 
sum of seventy-five dollars which sum 
was expended in pursuing and appre- 
hending him—That he pass in front of 
the parade three mornings in succes- 
sion at Roll Call, with his coat turned 
wrong side out, and a labill attached 
to his back with this inscription in 
Capitols ‘‘A DESERTER”’ and after- 
wards to wear a ball and chain at- 
tached to his Neck for two weeks and 
to be subject to do police duty under 
the inspection of the Officer of the day. 

John Bell ‘charged with deserting 
from camp near Carter’s Delle Vir- 
ginia on the 5th of December 1813. 

To which charge the prisoner plead 
not guilty. The Court after mature 
deliberation find the prisoner guilty as 
charged and sentence him to make 
good the time of his absence, x x x and 
to be picketed five minutes, and be 
compelled to ride a Wooden horse 
three days in succession, with a musket 
tied to each foot before the parade one 
half hour each day and to do police 
duty two weeks under the inspection 
of the Officer of the Day. 

William Beasley charged with De- 
serting from the barracks near Salis- 
bury, I believe, about the 7th Novem- 
ber 1813—To which charge the pris- 
oner pleaded ‘‘Not Guilty’’—The 
Court after mature Deliberation find 
the prisoner guilty and sentence him 
to be picketed five minutes and march 
in front of the parade three days in 
succession with his coat turned wrong 
side out with a labill on his back with 
this inscription in large letters ‘‘be- 
hold a Deserter’’ and to ride the wood- 
en horse thirty minutes for three days 
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in succession in front of the parade, 
with a musket tied to each foot, and 
his hands tied behind him and to do 
police duty for two weeks under the 
inspection of the Officer of the Day. 


The forgoing sentences of the Gen- 
eral Court Martial passed on the above 
prisoners are approved. 

By ogder 
Seeretary of War. 


The sentences contained in the above 
order need a little explanation as the 
terms ‘‘wooden horse’’ and ‘‘picket- 
ing’’ have been out of use so long that 
their meaning has been forgotten. 
Fortescue says that picketing first 
made its appearance in the British 
army in July, 1739, and consisted in 
hanging up a man by one wrist, with 
no rest for his bare feet but a pointed 
stake. He further states that as peo- 
ple were not squeamish in those days 
there was such a rush to see the first 


infliction of picketing that 
of spectators were injured. ‘Ihe wood. 
en horse was a triangular block 9: 
wood mounted on four legs with , 
sharp edge up. The block was set up 
above the ground about five feet and 
the culprit placed astride the bloc 
with his hands tied behind him. 
These and similar punishments haye 
been abolished so long that we have 
almost forgotten that they ever existed 
Harsh as some of the sentences may 
seem to us, we must remember that 
they were given and inflicted at a pe 
riod when times and conditions were 


t number 


hard and almost brutal. Civil courts 


still used the whipping post, the stocks 
and pillory, while vagabonds wer 
whipped through the streets of a town. 


On the whole, punishments inflicted by 


courts-martial were far less brutal and 


degrading than those meted out by the 


civil courts of the time. 


D 


Commander of 45th Division (N. G.) Says 

The development of what is known as the ‘‘One 
Army Spirit,’’ or the coordination of the three 
components of the Army into the Army of the 
United States, has developed a new incentive in 
the National Guard, and as I believe in the Regu- 
lar Army and Reserve Corps as well, to excell all 


past records of efficiency. 


The 45th Division is in hearty accord and unity 
with the spirit of the Army of the United States.— 
Maj. Gen. Baird M. Markham. 
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Classification of Officers’ 


HE classifieation sub-section of the 

personnel seetion of the office of the 
Chief of Infantry is charged with the 
responsibility of earrying out all War 
Department instructions with respect 
to classifieation of Regular Infantry 
officers. Specifically, it performs the 
following functions : 

1. Makes initial classification of all 
Infantry officers. 

9 Makes an annual revision of rat- 
ings of all Infantry officers. 

3. Maintains a specialty file show- 
ing those special lines of activity for 
which each Infantry officer is partieu- 
larly suited. 

4 Prepares letters of warning, cau- 
tion, or commendation to be mailed to 
officers whose records indicate that 
such letters will be helpful. 

5. Maintains special lists of inferior, 
below average or low average officers, 
as an aid in the selection of names for 
action by the elassifieation board. 

6. Determines, so far as practicable, 
from study of the reeords, the rating 
equations of reporting officers. 

7. Prepares studies on the relative 
efficiency of officers on various classes 
of duty. 

8. Assists the assignment sub-section 
of the personnel seetion in determining 


questions of suitability for specified as- 
signments. 


The classifieation sub-section main- 
tains extensive files, which are highly 
confidential. War Department in- 
structions permit an officer to see his 
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own record, but no officer is permitted 
to see the efficiency record of another, 
except as knowledge of such record is 
required in the course of official busi- 
ness. 

The sub-section’s files include the 
following: 

1. Officers’ efficiency records: A 
folder is maintained for every Infan- 
try officer, in which is bound (a) Work 
sheet corresponding to his qualification 
eard in the Adjutant General’s office ; 
(b) Transeripts of all efficiency re- 
ports; (¢) Transcripts from 201 file, 
containing all other matter bearing on 
his efficiency. 

2. A file of transcripts of efficiency 
reports received during the year. 
These are not bound in the folders un- 
til after the next annual revision of 
records. 

3. The specialty file. This consists 
of a file of cards, one ecard for each 
officer. In addition to the specialties 
in which the officer is qualified, these 
cards show all essential data from the 
Army Register, the general rating, and 
synopsis of duty performed since 1917. 
They are particularly useful in prob- 
lems relating to the assignment of offi- 
cers. 

4. List of inferior, below average, 
and.Jow average officers. This list con- 
tains all vital information concerning 
these officers, including a record of all 
warning, caution, or commendatory 
letters, and action of classification 
boards. 

5. Record of correspondence with 
reference to classification boards. 





‘Two interesting articles on the subject 


of Classification of Officers, by Col. Ralph 


McCoy, appeared in the INFANTRY JOURNAL for May, 1922, and June, 1923.—Fditor. 
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6. Record of rating equations of re- 
porting officers, as compiled from effi- 
ciency reports rendered by them. 

War Department instructions re- 
quire classification officers to make a 
study of the rating equations of re- 
porting officers, as an aid in evaluat- 
ing efficiency reports submitted by 
them. A system was developed in this 
sub-section, based on the principle that 
an efficiency report may be normal, 
that is, correct in every particular, or 
too high, or too low; that it may con- 
tain inconsistencies, or show lack of 
analysis. In order to determine the 
rating equation of an officer, it is nee- 
essary to study a considerable number 
of reports submitted by him. The 
larger the number of reports studied, 
the more accurate will be the deter- 
mination of his rating equation. The 
result is expressed by a fraction, the 
denominator being the number of re- 
ports studied, and the numerator ex- 
pressing whether normal, high, low, 
ete. The results might be stated also 
in terms of percentage, in which case 
we could say that such reporting offi- 
cer rates ‘‘75 per cent normal,’’ ‘‘10 
per cent high,”’ ete. 

One of the advantages claimed for 
the present classification system is that 
it is intended to be effective both in 


time of peace and in time of war.: 


Plans for the future contemplate that 
after mobilization day a modified form 
of the present efficiency report will be 
used, to be: rendered probably quar- 
terly or whenever command status 
changes. Classification will be decen- 
tralized, division or possibly higher 
headquarters being given the functions 




























































now exercised by chiefs of branches 
and the Adjutant General’s Depar. 
ment. The Chief of Infantry wil] they 
be responsible only for the classifica. 
tion of those officers under })is imme. 
diate control, which will include only 
his own officers and such special =. 
vice schools (Infantry and Tanks) 9s 
may be established. 

All War Department agencies have 


come to recognize the great value of 
the classification system in connection men 
with the solution of personne! prob ular 


lems. It is believed that the service at orde 


large has accepted it generally, though arbi 
criticism is still occasionally heard. peri 


Some of this criticism comes, 10 doubt, age 
from officers who fear that the system resu 
will expose their weak qualities, or who 
have already suffered from such ex. 
posure. Frequently, it comes from off. 
eers of proven ability who possibly 
lack a complete understanding of the 
system and of the reasons behind its 
development. The outstanding fact 
to be emphasized is that it is not de. 
signed primarily to eliminate officers 
under Section 24b, National Defense 
Act, but rather to bring out and make 
more prominent their strong qualities 
with the view of utilizing them to the 
best advantage. Had such a system 
been in operation a few years preced- 
ing the World War, most of the errors 
made in personnel matters in tlie early 
days of our participation in that con- 
flict would have been avoided. 

The result of the annual revision of 
classification of Infantry officers of the 
Regular Army, corrected to June 3! 
1925, is shown in the table. 
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ReeutaR ARMY OFFICERS 
Rati Col. Lt. Col. Maj. Capt. Ist Lt. 2d Lt. Total 
Superior 21 13 27 & 2 71 
Above A vel age 96 68 218 403 182 39 1,006 
Average 70 77 283 978 662 219 2,289 
Below Average 7 5 8 49 25 4 98 
Inferior 
Not Rated (a) 1 1 184 186 
Total 194 164 537 1,438 871 446 3,650 







































These figures as compared to those 
of previous years indieate an improve- 
ment in efficieney of all officers, partiec- 
ularly in the three lower grades. In 
order to make the comparison clear, an 
arbitrary value of 100 is given to su- 
perior, 80 to above average, 60 to aver- 
age and 40 to below average, and the 
result is tabulated as follows: 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY 


1923 1924 1925 
Colonels 72.5 73.9 73.5 
Lt. Colonels 69.4 70.1 70.9 
Majors 69.9 69.8 69.8 
Captains 63.5 64.5 65.09 
Ist Lieuts. 60.0 62.2 63.6 
2d Lieuts. 59.8 61.3 62.6 
All officers 64.4 65.3 67.5 


Analysis of the above tables indi- 
cates that the reporting officers have 
made some improvement since previous 
years in comparing officers with others 
of like grade and experience, as re- 
quired by instruetions on the efficiency 
report form. 


® 
Selection for Foreign Service Duty 


N the selection of officers for foreign 
service duty there is now being given 
greater consideration to the factor of 
availability for sueh duty. There is 
also given a greater latitude in the 
selection of officers for foreign service 
duty under the policy announced by 
the War Department in letter from the 


(a) Graduates of U. S. M. A. 1924 and later appointees. 


office of the Adjutant General, dated 
May 19, 1925. 

The policy provides the following: 

a. An officer who completes a min- 
imum tour of duty, until relieved from 
such duty and assigned to another un- 
der the length of tour of duty policy, 
will be considered as available for for- 
eign service if, he is then due or will 
become due therefor within two years. 

b. All officers who have been three 
years in the United States will form 
the roster for foreign service. Officers 
will be grouped on the roster by whole 
years of foreign service. Fractions of 
a year less than six months will be neg- 
lected. Fractions of six months or 
more will be counted as a whole year. 
Officers of the same number of years of 
foreign service in each arm will be con- 
sidered equally available for foreign 
service. 

c. Selections will be made from the 
group having the least number of years 
foreign service under the length of 
tour of duty policy. 


In making selection for reeommenda- 
tion for the assignment of officers to 
duty on foreign service the Chief of 
Infantry will select from the whole 
group under consideration those offi- 
cers whom he considers most available 
at the time for the detail. He will 
also consider for selection any officers 
who are in the status of those men- 
tioned in sub-paragraph a above. 
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For example, we will assume that the 
Chief of Infantry has been called upon 
to recommend 11 majors for assign- 
ment to foreign service during the cal- 
endar year 1926, and that the vacancies 
occur as follows: In March, 1; June, 
1; July, 4; August, 1; September, 2; 
October, 2; total, 11. In the grade of 
major the one-year group, i. e., those 
having had between six and eighteen 
months of such duty, is at present be- 
ing considered. In this group there 
are 26 majors. The 11 majors required 
would be selected for the duty taking 
into consideration; first, their avail- 
ability, and second, their preferences 
for station. In the matter of avail- 
ability it is evident that a major at- 
tending a service school would not be 
available to fill a vaeaney occurring in 
March as he would not at that time 
have completed his course at the school. 
Officers in this status would be selected 
to fill vacancies occurring in October 
or later, thus giving them an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of a leave of 
absence after completion of the school 
course if they so desired before proceed- 
ing to join their new stations abroad. 
Similarly a major on duty with a R. O. 
T. C. unit would not be selected to fill 
a vacancy on foreign service occurring 
before October, or later. The same 
procedure would be followed in select- 
ing officers of all grades for assignment 
to duty on foreign service. 

It will be evident then that the new 
policy on foreign service will result not 
only in giving the chief of branch a 
great latitude in the selection of offi- 
cers for foreign service, but will also 
result in economy in mileage and Army 
transportation funds. It will also give 
individual officers a better opportunity 
to secure stations on foreign service 
desired by them. 


ne 


Reports of Tactical Inspections 


renee several reports of tactical jp. 
spections, it is evident that some. 
thing must be done to improve the Op. 
eration of communications and th 
functioning of command posts. Ajj ». 
ports comment adversely on this phase 
of training. It is the opinion of this 
office that lack of practice is the funda. 
mental cause, and it is urgently recom. 
mended that unit commanders stress 
these subjects, particularly communi. 
cation with the air service. 


® 


Commendatory Letter 

HE Chief of Infantry has received 

through the Chief of Staff of the 
Army a very gratifying letter from the 
mayor of Des Moines, Iowa, in whieh 
he makes very complimentary con- 
ments on the appearance of the 3d and 
17th Infantry regiments during the de- 
fense test in that city on July 4. 


® 
Anti-aircraft Defense 


HE growing interest in attack avi- 

ation has caused an intensive study 
to be made of ways and means of In- 
fantry defense against air attacks. The 
subject will be of great interest to all 
Infantry officers and will undoubtedly 
be stressed in training and maneuvers 
in the future. Each Infantryman 
should give it serious thought and 
should not hesitate to suggest methods 
and weapons which appear to be of 
value for this purpose. 

The Infantry is especially interested 
in defense that will be efficient in the 
forward areas, against air attacks 00 
deployed Infantrymen, machine guns, 
mortars and 37-mm. guns in position. 
It is believed that defense against ait 
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rear establishments will be 
d less difficulty. 


® 
Infantry Equipment 
‘pg \COUNTRY CARS—The In- 


fantrv Board has submitted its re- 
port of test of certain cross-country 
ears. Four Ford types were tested, 


and the type seleeted as fulfilling re- 
quirements is illustrated on this page. 
The chassis, or frame, is a Ford com- 


webs Bees 





ried on the running board. The ear is 
equipped with shock absorbers. 
Cross-country truck—The Ordnance 
Department after considerable work on 
the development of a cross-country 
truck for the general needs of the In- 
fantry has reached the conclusion that 
at present the best results can be se- 
cured by keeping the truck as light as 
possible. Agreeing with this, the Chief 
of Infantry has modified the previous 
requirement of a ton and one-half 





Type of Cross-Country Car Recommended by the Infantry Board as Adapted 
for Use of Infantry 


plete, ineluding fenders, running 
board, fuel tank, ete., less wheels, tires 
and steering wheel and without battery 
and self-starter. The body has four 
seats, bucket type, arranged forward. 
Gasoline feed is by means of Stewart 
vacuum system. The transmission in 
addition to the regular Ford has an 
extra Warford three-speed sliding gear 
system, giving six forward and three 
reverse speeds. The steering wheel is 
a special one of 17-inch diameter with 
the steering column lowered. The 
wheels are 21-inch steel dise ones with 
balloon cord tires, with spare tire car- 


truck to a three-quarter-ton truck. All 
work along this line to date has in- 
dicated that weight is one of the prin- 
cipal, if not the chief, factors in this 
type of transportation. 

Infantry equipment in Hawaiian De- 
partment—The Chief of Infantry has 
recently received replies to question- 
naires submitted to regimental and 
other commanders of Infantry units 
in the Hawaiian Department on the 
subject of equipment. The replies in- 
dicate that the allowance and service- 
ability of Infantry equipment is in 
general satisfactory. The Magor type 
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of rolling kitchen meets the require- 
ments of units equipped with it, and 
only one objection was raised and that 
was the heavy weight. With reference 
to communication equipment, radio set 
77-A has been found unsuitable for In- 
fantry needs, and the set is being re- 
placed by the very satisfactory SCR- 
130 set. 

Rear sight leaf for Browning ma- 
chine gun—The War Department has 
recently directed that 175 of the larg- 
est type rear-sight leaves for the 
Browning machine gun be distributed 
among the senior Infantry units of the 
R. O. T. C. It is understood that the 
full number required to complete the 
remaining guns will be furnished by 
the Ordnance Department as soon as 
funds become available. 

Carrying case for panels—A report 
of tests by the 2d Division of canvas 
carrying cases for panels has been re- 
ceived in the office of the Chief of In- 
fantry. A carrying case of this type 
was previously tested by the Infantry 
Board. It has been found suitable and 
recommendation for its adoption will 
be made to the War Department. 

Mess kit cup—The Infantry Board 
has recently submitted a report of test 
of a proposed locking arrangement for 
the handle of the canteen cup. In the 
cup now being used, difficulty is ex- 
perienced on account of the failure of 
the handle to lock properly, resulting 
in much accidental spilling of the con- 
tents of the cup. The report of the 
test is now being considered by the 
Quartermaster Department. 

Fire extinguisher for Mark VIII 
tank—Recommendation has been made 
to the Ordnance Department that a 
21%-gallon fire extinguisher of the 
Foamite type be carried on each Mark 
VIII tank. 


—. 


Enlisted Men’s Schools 


RDN ANCE—Orders have been yp. 

quested for the attendance of on 
enlisted man from each of fourteen Ip. 
antry regiments in the United States t) 
attend special courses at the Ordnanee 
Specialists’ School, Raritan Arsenal 
N. J. This office contemplates sending 
men from the remaining Infantry regi. 


ments to this school next year. The 
selected enlisted men passed a rigid ex. 
amination, and the commandant. the 
Ordnance School, reports that the 
standing of the Infantry personnel was 


very high, well above any other 
branch. His remarks were very grati- 
fying, and a decided compliment to the 
enlisted men who took the examination. 

Signal—Orders have likewise beev 
requested for the attendance of quaii- 
fied enlisted men from al! Infantry 
regiments and brigade headquarters 
companies in the ¢ontinental limits of 
the United States, at the Signal Corps 
School, Camp Alfred Vail, N. J. Av 
thority has also been granted to send 
to this school Porto Ricans from or- 
ganizations stationed at Panama and 
Porto Rico. 

A total of 107 enlisted men passed 
the entrance examination. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, some organizations had as 
many as seven men qualify, whereas 
four organizations failed to have any 
men qualify. This office, contemplat- 
ing a continuation of the policy of 
sending one enlisted man per orgati- 
zation to future courses of the radio 
and telephone schools, hopes that each 
organization will have at least one et- 
listed man qualify for each course. 
Suitable men can then be ordered to 
the school, and in this manner the com- 
munications platoons can |e mail- 
tained at a higher state of efficiency. 
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1 The policy of previous years 
vhe replacements of specialists for 
tank wits will be trained at the Tank 
Scho | be continued this year, and 
the desired replacements will be trans- 
‘erred to the various tank units about 
May 15, 1926. This method saves con- 
siden able mileage expense over the plan 


of sending to the school enlisted men 


from the various organizations. 
Horseshoers and Saddlers—This of- 
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fice contemplates sending one enlisted 
man from every regiment in the United 
States to either the horseshoers’ or the 
saddlers’ school for the four months’ 
course, February 15, 1926, to June 14, 
1926. At present it appears that there 
will be sufficient funds available to do 
this. Details for the attendance at 
these courses will be furnished regi- 
ments about December. 














\{ Company Street at Camp Custer, Mich. Company G, 2d Infantry, 1925 


























The Infantry at Camp Perry 


HE National Matches began at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, on August 

22. The representatives from 
the Regular Army Infantry, who 
trained at Camp Logan, IIL, are pres- 
ent and on the job. Their mission is 
to win the National Rifle Team 
Match, the big event of the meet. 
They have trained with this in view, 
subordinating everything else to win 
the much-coveted trophy. 

The Infantry has not had a really 
successful shooting year since the 
meet in 1920, the last time the Na- 
tional Trophy was won. Previous to 
1920, it had been won by the In- 
fantry on four occasions since the 
matches have been held. Last year 
the Engineer Corps team made a re- 
markable showing and won; this year 
the Engineers must again be counted 
upon to be in the contest all the way. 
The Marine Corps is always a danger- 
ous contender. 

Team captains of other services in 
the past have centered all their train- 
ing toward this event, with the re- 
sult that the match has been the 
shooting event of the year, where the 
best coaching ability and the skill of 
the keenest marksmen of the country 
have met in gruelling and often 
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heart-breaking contests. On Sep. 
tember 18 and 19, the services wil] 
again clash. 

We place our confidence in our 
team captain and his excellent team, 
and wish for them the ‘‘breaks.”’ 

® 
The Defense of the Nation 
HERE is a tendency in some 
quarters to talk as though ‘‘of 
fensive’’ war were a crime and 






. **defensive’’ war a virtue. This atti- 


tude has some justification provided 
that a necessary distinction be made 
between these terms in their political 
sense and the same terms used in a 
strategic sense. An aggressive national 
policy may lead a nation into a war of 
aggression, or, in a political sense, an 
offensive war. But the very nation 
against which this aggressive war is 
made may prefer to defend ‘ts cause 
by taking a strategie offensive. It is 
usually the only sensible course. Na- 
poleon said, ‘‘The best way to defend 
is to attack.’’ Rome, after years of 
disastrous defensive warfare against 
Carthage, under Seipio invaded Africa 
and ended the struggle forever. The 
offensive in such eases is the only hu- 


mane course. <A strict defensive only 
prolongs a war and can end in only 
negative results. A peace-loving na- 
tion forced into a war should desire 
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peace ay in as soon as possible. The 
only sensible way to attain peace un- 
der those cireumstanees is promptly to 
foree a decision through a resolute and 
sustained attack. 

The defense of the Canal Zone and 


of Hawaii does not mean either the 
strategical or the tactical defense as 
some would interpret it. It does not 


mean that by having stationary big 
guns at various points that the defense 
will be condueted by sitting tight and 


waiting for the enemy to attempt to 
land, or should he effect a landing for 
the land forees to wait for the attack 
behind barbed-wire entanglements. It 
means the strategical offense by the 
Navy, which if unsuccessful, will make 
necessary the strategical and the tacti- 
cal offense by the Army’s forees. The 
defense will be provided by having 
ready and immediately available the 
weapons of offense, which for the Army 
are mobile troops in sufficient number 
with the appropriate equipment. In 
like manner to these specific cases, ap- 
ply the arguments for the entire na- 
tional defense. 

A proper national policy for a great 
peaceful republie such as ours ought to 
combine political nonaggression in 
time of peace with a strategic offensive 
in time of war. That is the true peace- 
ful policy, because it means no war 
unless we are attacked and the prompt 
restoration of peace in ease we are 
foreed to fight. 

To carry out such a policy no great 
standing army is required, but there is 
needed the machinery whereby an 
effective armed foree may swiftly be 
raised. This is our national policy laid 
down in the National Defense Act of 
1920, which is basieally appropriate, 
judicious and sound. Unfortunately, 
the intentions of that act are not be- 


ing carried out. The act provides for 
a small Regular Army, and a partly 
trained citizenry which would be or- 
ganized and ready to mobilize in a 
short time to complete its training in 
the event of war. The spirit of the act 
is suffering at the hands of those who 
would have no military preparation, 
and of those who profess to stand for 
adequate defense yet who permit po- 
litical expediency of the moment ruth- 
lessly to overshadow all arguments as 
to what constitutes proper prepared- 
ness, 

Another requirement for carrying 
out a strategic offense is a Navy sec- 
ond to none. This too is our national 
policy, established by the Washington 
treaties, and here likewise the policy 
is sound but it is not carried out. 
Pacifism, in the name of peace, seeks 
to destroy the greatest practical agen- 
cies for peace in the world, and finds 
valuable allies in a false economy and 
in public ignorance of and indifference 
to our military and naval policies. 

And there is a quaint idea, very 
prevalent, which is urged as an aid to 
peace but which in reality is an accom- 
plice of war; and that is the view that 
preparations for war in time of peace 
lead to war. It is, of course, very un- 
fortunate that such preparations have 
to be made at any time. Humanity is 
almost a unit in deploring the neces- 
sity. But with the World War only 
just past, and the world having a rec- 
ord of about thirty wars since, and 
with several of broad magnitude now 
going on, it is altogether unreasonable 
to deny that this necessity exists. 
Then when shall we prepare? After 
war is upon us? Then it will be too 
late: if we survive, it will be at the cost 
of wanton and needless slaughter. 
Those who urge this course as pacifists 
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must be prepared to face the inconsis- 
tency of advocating longer, more de- 
structive and more bloody wars. There 
is only one other time left in which to 
prepare: after relations are strained. 
But then the pacifists are joined by 
many others in declaring that prepara- 
tions may precipitate the conflict which 
we desire to avoid. It is therefore ap- 
parent that there ought to be no mid- 
dle course between adequate prepara- 
tion in time of peace and total defense- 
lessness. And as for the latter alterna- 
tive, it is notable that pacifists when 
placed in positions of responsibility 
undergo a remarkable change. We have 
the pacifists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury introducing in the wars of the 
French Revolution the principle of the 
‘‘nation in arms.’’ More recently we 
have the examples of Earl Gray, Lord 
Balfour and Lloyd George in England, 
and Woodrow Wilson, Newton Baker 
and Josephus Daniels in America rais- 
ing armies and navies and waging the 
world’s greatest war. We had under 
Wilson’s presidency Baker demanding 
a standing army of 500,000 and Dan- 
iels urging the greatest navy in the 
world And, just recently, we had the 
spectacle of the pacifist, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, sponsoring a new British pro- 
gram of light cruisers and a great air 
force. 

We believe that between the issues 
of utter defenselessness and rational 
preparedness that Americans have de- 
cided upon the latter as the true course 
for peace-time strategy of the nation. 
They have permitted themselves to be 
led to believe by astute politicians that 
our present defensive system is too 
large and that it would be just as 
effective by trimming it here and there 
at a reduction in the cost of govern- 





ment. Statements of military men wh 
are experts in the subject and why 
have made a study of this subject theiy 
life work are disregarded as being 
tainted with ‘‘militarism.’’ 

Today America is threatened with , 
lapse of her insurance policy for peace 
and for protection against foreign ag. 
gression. In the fortheoming sessioy 
of Congress the appropriations for na. 
tional defense are in danger of further 
reductions. It is the eross-roads of de. 
fenselessness or rational preparedness. 
Are the American people going to 
stand for it? We say that they will not 
if the subject is presented to them 
without camouflage. The issue as we 
view it can be expressed thus: Sane 
and reasonable national security or « 
wrecking of our moderate and essen- 
tial plan of national defense. 


® 


Esprit in the Infantry 


ACK in the early days of the 

Infantry Association, at a time 
ts when our generals and colonels 
of today were captains and lieutenants, 
there existed an order of things that 
was constantly striving, and success- 
fully, to keep the Infantry arm in ob- 
security. There was a régime in the 
War Department that made it an event 
for an Infantry officer to become a 
general or a general staff officer. In- 
fantry officrs as superintendents of the 
Military Academy had been unknown. 
Other important positions were cus- 
tomarily filled by officers of other 
arms. The Infantry was ‘‘out” in 
those days. 

It was the day when the popular no- 
tion was abroad that it required more 
training to become an efficient soldier 
in other branches than it did to be- 
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come an Infantryman. The theory was 
pronounced that ‘‘technical’’ knowl- 
edge—the mysterious something which 
Infantry could not grasp—was ex- 
clusively for arms other than Infantry. 
Then there was the great sore point, 
the promotion by branch, which pro- 
yoked so much bickering within the 
Army itself that it acted as a mill- 
stone in keeping submerged the proper 
viewpoint in the building of our na- 
tional defense. Each branch was 
trying to get inereases of its own, with 
the idea of speeding up promotion of 
its officers. 

The Infantry officers of the Regular 
Army began their active work for their 
rights by the organization of the In- 
fantry Association in 1904. Beginning 
in a modest way, but rapidly increas- 


opinions with boldness. The fight was 
a long and open one, bitter at times, 
against domination by other arms of 
the service. Mistaken ideas on the 
value of Infantry were eumbatted by 
logical arguments, and eventually, the 
Infantry was to be accorded its proper 
place in the organization of the Ameri- 
can Army. 

So today there exists a vastly 
changed situation from that which con- 
fronted Infantry officers in the early 
days of the Infantry Association. 
There are now Infantry officers in 
prominent places in all phases of the 
Army’s work. We have a Chief of In- 
fantry, and we have the Infantry 
School, pronouneed by the Secretary of 
War as the greatest school of arms in 
the world. The doctrine that the In- 
fantry is the basie arm and that other 
combatant arms are supporting is em- 
phasized in the Army’s regulations. 
This doctrine is fundamental for pur- 


ing in strength they asserted their 


poses of organization, and its accept- 
ance by officers of other arms is almost 
universal. The reason for this accept- 
ance is that the doctrine is sound to 
the core. It is also accepted that the 
other arms of the Army in appropriate 
proportion are vital to the successful 
prosecution of war, and no one recog- 
nizes this more thoroughly than does 
the Infantryman. 

Combat in the World War demon- 
strated conclusively that the conten- 
tions of the Infantry Association on 
the importance of the Infantry arm 
were correct. We recall that the ery 
from overseas was for Infantry, more 
Infantry. The Allied armies had de- 
veloped and preserved their ‘‘tech- 
nicians’’; their Infantry had borne the 
brunt of the heavy losses, so what 
was needed was American Infantry 
to carry on the fight. The French 
had the artillery, but their battalions 
of foot-soldiers were sadly depleted, 
leaving them without troops for the 
artillery to support. The Infantry 
was acclaimed in this war, the same as 
in the days of Napoleon, ‘‘La Reine 
des Batailles.’’ 

Infantry retains its supremacy in 
modern battle. It remains supreme, 
despite the talk of theorists who con- 
tend that the entire method of war- 
fare has changed since the firing of 
the last shot in the World War. Wild 
theories on the methods of conducting 
war often thrive in the interims of 
peace. We have read recently some 
expostulations to the effect that In- 
fantry had definitely passed, that the 
next war would be a war of mechanics 
and chemistry exclusively. It is ab- 
surd, certainly, but many people are 
led to believe that perhaps war can be 
fought without the spilling of blood, 
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that ‘‘electric pushbutton’’ methods 
ean be arranged to annihilate the 
enemy. 

We of the Infantry, believing in 
the prestige of our arm, in the present 
and future value to the nation, can- 
not take for granted that this class 
of propaganda may not lead to er- 
roneous conclusions. Newspaper and 
magazine articles on the development 
of powerful gases, great bombs and 
long range guns appeal to the popu- 
lar imagination. The human element, 
the vital factor in war, is being lost 
sight of. It is a theme for Infantry- 
men to write and talk on whenever 
occasion presents itself, and whenever 
the oceasion can be made. 

* * * . 


At the time the Infantry was fight- 
ing for its rights in the American 
Army there were only a few Regular 
Army Infantry officers who were not 
members of the Infantry Association. 
The members had honest differences 
of opinion on many issues yet they 
backed the Association and its work 
almost to a man. Differences of 
opinion are not the lack of esprit de 
corps but a lack of such opinions in- 
dicates a weakness of purpose. 

It has been ealled to our attention 
that while a fine spirit now exists at 
most places where Infantry officers 
are stationed, there lacks at some 
places and with some officers the ex- 
istence of a proud and self-respecting 
fraternity in the Infantry. Some of- 
ficers complain that the Infantry does 
not stick together as they formerly 
did, nor as do some of the other 
branches of the service. Unfortu- 
nately, these observations are not 
without foundation. The hundred per 
eent support of their Association is 


ee 


not given by Infantry officers in , 
number of places. This attitude oy 
the part of a few officers may be lack 
of loyalty to the Infantry fraternity. 
it may be indifference, or a lack af 
realization of the value of organized 
effort. 


Officers of Infantry of two decades 
ago established this society upon the 
principle of promoting the efficiency 
of the Infantry arm by maintaining 
its best standards and traditions, of 
fostering esprit de corps, of dissemi- 
nating professional knowledge, and of 
exchanging ideas as to the utilization 
of such knowledge with particular 
reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war. Many Infantry officers 
of today accept without a thought the 
realization of ideals for which their 
brother officers of the Infantry of the 
past fought long and hard. They ae- 
cept them without giving thought as to 
what part the society which publishes 
this Journan had in their establish- 
ment. 

* * * * * * 

Esprit de corps is fostered by ae- 
tion. An active agent for the In- 
fantry is the Infantry Association. It 
requires active support by all! Infan- 
try officers. 

® 


Infantry in Morocco 


NUMBER of press stories, and 
some editorial comment, on the 

combat now raging in Morocco 
emphasize the points that French air- 
planes are destroying and heavy ar 
tillery is smashing the Riffians. The 
impression that the American public 
is obtaining, therefore, is that the 
French are relying on their matériel 
to win the war for them, expecting te 
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the Moslems with a minimum 
loss of their Own troops. 

Now it would all be fine if the viec- 
tory could be won in that manner, but 
unfortunately for the French, the 
Moroccans are operating with Infantry 
which refuses to be much concerned 
over airplane bombing and heavy ar- 
tillery bombardments. Being mobile 
troops, and having a large amount of 
terrain over which to operate, they re- 
fuse to assemble in groups to be de- 
stroyed by these engines of war. 


subduc 


France has probably the greatest 
array of artillery of all ealibers and 
an air foree second to none in the 
world. If the Riffians could be de- 
feated by the use of that matériel she 
would certainly send it down to the 
front. However, we find that her re- 
inforeements are not exclusively air- 
planes and artillery, but the greater 
part of her forees are Infantrymen— 
the fighters equipped with rifles, ma- 
chine guns, grenades and bayonets. 
French military men are aware of the 
fact that the status quo ante in Le Rif 
will come when Abd-el-Krim’s war- 
riors with rifle, machine gun and knife 
are driven back and destroyed by 
French Infantrymen, supported in the 
struggle in proper proportion by ar- 
tillery, cavalry and air service. The 
modern mechanical paraphernalia will 
assist, but the Infantry will decide the 
issue, 

It is interesting to read a news story 
by a correspondent who was present 
at the actual front. Mr. Floyd Gib- 
bons, writing for the Chicago Tribune, 
says, in a dispatch dated August I, 
that he observed a portion of the battle 
front from an airplane. He saw the 
mobile columns of French Infantry, 
cavalry and field artillery advancing 
toward their enemy in formations that 


are not new or novel. The Riffians 
were in trenches and they held their 
ground during the airplane bombing 
and the artillery firing. In other 
words, the battles of today, like those 
of the World War, are being fought on 
the ground principally, and the fighter 
who dislodges the enemy is the In- 
fantryman. Mr. Gibbons relates: 


I saw the French waves encounter 
and overcome an intense resistance 
around a small, half-demolished white 
block house occupied by the enemy on 
a rocky pinnacle. Although bombed 
repeatedly by low flying planes and 
shelled by the heavy guns of Teroual, 
the Riff machine guns, well concealed, 
held up the advancing riflemen, who 
were forced to take to cover in bush 
clumps and behind rocks until the 
enemy machine gunners had _ been 
silenced by hand grenades. The In- 
fantrymen finally rushed the position 
with bayonets. 

On the second intervening ridge the 
Infantry drove the Riffians from the 
erest craters, but the latter hung stub- 
bornly to positions half way down the 
opposite side. A French plane came 
to the assistance of the Infantry and 
flew close to the slope, just above the 
tops of the orange and olive trees, 
through which it poured a devastating 
machine gun fire on the hidden Rif- 
fians. Flying slightly behind and 
above the first plane, we could see the 
Riffians running for shelter and the 
path of dust kicked up by the stream 
of bullets from the plane’s cockpit. 
The attacking plane circled the posi- 
tion three times. 

Still following on the fourth circling 
movement, we turned a corner of the 
slope and the plane was not in sight. 
Pursuing the same course 200 yards 
farther, we saw it crashed to the earth, 
its nose buried at the base of an orange 
tree, but no smoke or flames arising, 
the marksman’s ball had reached home. 
The French Infantry charged down 
the slope, spreading to the left and 
right of the disabled plane as we left 
the scene. 
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Seventh Supports Stadium 

HE 7th Infantry, commanded by 

Col. F. J. Morrow, has decided to 
raise the funds to provide for a bay in 
Doughboy Stadium at the Infantry 
School. The portion of the command 
stationed in Alaska has joined with the 
regiment in making the support unani- 
mous. With the subscription by the 
7th, there remain but five bays in the 
Stadium which are not subscribed for, 
and it is hoped that by the time the 
Stadium will be completed in October, 
the support will have been 100 per cent 
of the Regular Army Infantry regi- 
ments. 

On October 17 the major project of 
the Infantry School recreation project, 
Doughboy Stadium, will be dedicated 
before the football game between the 
Infantry School and Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity. This will be a gala day at 
Fort Benning for the Infantry service. 

For a year and a half the campaign 
for funds to provide recreation facili- 
ties at the Infantry School has been in 
progress. Support of the project has 
come from Infantrymen of all compon- 
ents. Though more funds are needed 
for the complete consummation of the 
project, yet with the money available 
the construction on the stadium has 
been able to go on, and the financial 
arrangement will permit it to be 
pushed to completion for the 1925 foot- 
ball season. 

The first football game will be played 
in the Doughboy Stadium on Septem- 
ber 26, when the Doughboys meet the 
North Georgia Agricultural College. 
The second game of the Blue team will 
be played at New Orleans against the 
team from Loyola College. 
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Full reports on the recreation cop. 
ter project will be contained in the (de. 
tober number of the INFANTRY Jove. 
NAL, Which will be known as Doughboy 
Stadium Number. 


® 


His Eye on the Ball 


Sergeant—How can you get so many 
bull’s-eyes when you shoot with both eyes 
open? 

Private—Oh! that’s easy. I aim with 
one eye and watch the bullet with the 
other.—Guidon. 


® 
The Front Cover 


HE coat-of-arms of the 33d In. 
fantry appears on our front cover 
this month. It is deseribed as follows: 
Shield—Argent, a pile cottised azure, 
charged with a sword bayonet fesswise 
of the field. 


Motto—‘‘Ridentes Venimun.”’ 


This regiment was organized in the 
Canal Zone in 1916, and served there 
during the World War guarding the 
Canal. This is symbolized by the cot- 
tises of Infantry blue on each side of 
a pile to represent the Canal. 


® 


Something Just As Good 


Scene: Macon, Georgia. Year: 1918. 
Regimental headquarters had just been 
set up and the colonel decided that he 
must have a flagstaff. 

“Sergeant Springer,” he told his or- 
derly, “go out and get me a tall pole— 
the tallest you can find.” 

Twenty minutes later Springer reen- 
tered with a lanky and embarrassed com- 
panion. “Colonel,” he explained, “there 
ply Rng _ the a — five ne 
eight, but y a Norwegian 
whatever you want him for, I don’t be- 
lieve nobody will ever notice the differ 
ence.”—The Veteran. 
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Tank Experiment in India 

N a period of four months, two modi- 
fied, 1114-ton Vickers tanks, have 
traveled over 1,000 miles in India. The 
ereater part of this distance was over 
roads, but all the demonstrations ecar- 
ried out were over very rough ground, 
as difficult indeed as tanks are ever 
likely to be asked to operate over. 

On four oceasions marches of 70 
miles were completed in one day; once 
an average daily mileage of 42 miles 
was maintained for 7 days, and again 
299 miles were covered in 5 consecutive 
days. During these marches one truck 
was allotted for the transport of spare 
parts, and the tools carried were only 
those normally given to a tank sub- 
section. The column consisted of the 
two tanks, two Citroen ears, and two 
The personnel were experi- 
enced men. 

On two oeeasions only, spare parts 
being very searee, requests for parts 
had to be sent back to the ‘‘base,’’ in 
one ease for a radiator for a Citroen 
ear, and in the other for bottom roller 
spindles for the tanks. 

These results seem to prove very 
conclusively that tanks can operate 
away from their base for considerable 
periods, depending solely upon the 
stores carried in their own transport. 
A writer in the British Royal Tank 
Corps Journal says that reasonable 
generalizations from these experiments 
might be: 

a. Fifty miles per day can be cov- 
ered at an average speed of from 8 
to 10 miles per hour on consecutive 
days for short periods, without damage 


to the tank or exhaustion of the per- 
sonnel, 


b. That 


trucks. 


tanks can mechanically 





maintain themselves away from work- 
shops for short periods (7 to 10 days). 


c. That it is necessary, in order to 
maintain a high standard of perform- 
ance for opportunity to be made (that 
is time given) for tanks to carry out 
the normal daily routine maintenance, 
say two hours, and that one day in 
every four be set aside for more 
lengthy maintenance operations. 


d. That the performance over rough 
ground had hardly been sacrificed at 
all for the enormously increased speed 
and mobility. . 

e. So far as their suitability for 
tropical countries is concerned an opin- 
ion can be given here, but it is divulg- 
ing no secret when it is stated that, 
apart from all other considerations, 
everything and everybody gets very 
hot. 

It is interesting to note that the 
British have developed a 1114-ton 
tank capable of over 70 miles per day, 
under its own power maintaining a 
speed from 9 to 13 miles per hour with 
gasoline consumption of two miles per 
gallon, and that they have armed at 
least one of their tank battalions with 
it. Unfortunately tank experiment 
and development in the United States 
have not attained these results. 


® 


Wonderful Bridge Hands 


A Chicago bridge player recently was 
dealt 13 diamonds, bungled his bid and 
didn’t get to play ’em. This is the first 
time in the recent history of Chicago when 
there was a legitimate excuse for a mur- 
der and none was committed.—Exchange. 


That reminds us of the player out west 
who held 13 spades, got the bid, and took 
only a single trick. It was this way. His 
partner led an ace of clubs; the bidder 
trumped it; then the partner shot him, 
ending the play. 
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United Services Automobile 
Association 

Ii. Infantry Association believes 
7, : every encouragement should be 
‘0 those cooperative business in- 


givel 

titut ons that provide service for the 
Army at reasonable rates. One of 
these organizations is the United Ser- 
vices Automobile Association, which 
has a group of Army officers as its 
hoard of direetors. Its membership in- 


cludes commissioned and warrant offi- 
cers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard Serviee, active and 
retired, and field clerks. 

The membership of this Association 
is now about 4,000. Its total assets 
are $105,515.99. Claims paid during 
the last fiseal year, numbering 2,505, 
were $52,642.08; only six claims were 
rejected. Dividends to members are 
now paid in eash. 

® 
Settled by Arbitration? 

History Teacher—What is a civil war? 

Cadet—A war within a nation or 
family. ; 

History Teacher—Were you ever in a 
civil war? 

Cadet—Yes, between my brother and 
me 


History Teacher—Who won? 
Cadet—My ma! 


Weight of Light Tanks 


RECENT test of actual scale 
weights of each of five light (so- 
called 6-ton) tanks, equipped with all 
tools and guns but no ammunition, and 
with crew in tanks, was as follows: 
1. With machine gun, 14,500 pounds. 
2. With machine’gun, 14,525 pounds. 
3. With 37-mm. gun, 14,575 pounds. 
4. With 37-mm. gun, 14,650 pounds. 
>. With 37-mm. gun, 14,725 pounds. 
® 


Two Points of Windage 


The old timer was a guest at a large 
lawn party. An elderly lady, bubbling 
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German Portable Observation 
Tower 
Used by the Crown Prince. 
Captured by American troops 
in 1918. Height of tower when 
fully extended, 90 feet 


over with excitement, implored him to tell 
her some of his war experiences. 


“Were you ever wounded?” she in- 
quired. 
“Yes’sum,” replied the O. T. “I had so 


many bullet holes in me that the rest of 
the men in my squad column complained 
of the draft.” 


The Cross Country Car 


“6 E World War demonstrated the 

great need of a passenger vehicle 
for cross-country service, i. e., the mo- 
torization of the individual man,’’ says 
Maj. George Schuster, Ord. Res., in 
Army Ordnance. ‘‘To complete the 
motorization of artillery organizations, 
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it was felt that some type of automo- ment in production a difficult 
tive conveyance was necessary to re- has been solved in a simple \ 
place the horse of the individually what was at first considered a: 
mounted man for use in reconnaissance, ing a special type of track-la 
for pack transportation, for transpor- hicle is found to demand only 
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tation of ammunition and for many plication of special features 


other purposes. mercial equipment at hand, whic 
‘The eross-country car as it stands available in quantity production.”’ 
today, is radically different from the Description of the type recommend 
first car constructed for this purpose. ed for the Infantry and a photogray 
The track-laying type thought neces- 5 given in this issue of the Inranr 
sary for this purpose was found un- JOURNAL under ‘‘Notes from the Chie! 
satisfactory for these vehicles, and the of Infantry.”’ 
more desirable round wheel, balloon ® 
tire equipment has been developed. It Infantry Author Honored 
has lost its name ‘reconnaissance trac- ge W. K. NAYLOR, commanding 
tor’ and become ‘cross-country ear.’ It the 15th Infantry, was honored w 
can be used as a cargo-carrying vehicle June 25, with a eall by Lieut. (o 
by removing the rear seats and fitting MHasabe, chief of staff of his Imperia 
a box for cargo. It has, due to its low Japanese Majesty’s troops in Nort 
weight in comparison with its tire size, China, and Lieut. Col. Furujo, cor 
excellent cross-country mobility. Thus, manding officer of the Japanese troops 
by the utilization of commercial equip- in Tientsin, who, on behalf of Lic 











Infantry Poloists and “Whiskey” 
The center of attraction of the above picture is the famous polo horse of the 
3d Infantry at Fort Snelling, Minn. In front of “Whiskey” is the “Sifton 
Trophy,” won several times from Canadian polo teams by the Doughboys ©! 
Fort Snelling 
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tenant General Watanabe, Imperial 
Japanese army, presented him with a 
copy of the Japanese translation of 
Colonel Naylor’s book ‘*Principles of 
Strategy,’ whieh has been furnished 
to each officer of the Japanese army for 
yse as a text book. At the same time 
they presented Colonel Naylor, on the 
behalf of the Japanese army officers’ 
club, a silver cigarette case of pecu- 
liarly Japanese design, as a token of 
the esteem in which ‘‘Principles of 
Strategy’? and its author are held by 
the officers of the Japanese army. 


® 


The Feminine Touch 
Captain—Can your wife live on your in- 


come? 


Lieutenant—Oh yes, indeed. That’s no 
source of worry at all. The worry is 
finding something for myself to live on. 


® 
A Letter to the Home Paper 


HE home town papers have car- 

ried many stories of the sum- 
mer’s training in the Army’s camps. 
For the most part they have boosted 
the Army and deseribed the benefits 
that have been received from the 
training. Many favorable reports on 
the treatment accorded the civilians 
by the Regular Army instructors are 
contained in these news articles. 
There has come to our attention a 
letter published in the Fairview 
(Okla.) Republican, written by 2d 
Lieut. Luther D. Armstrong, Inf. Res. 
When asked whether the letter could 
be reprinted Lieutenant Armstrong 
replied affirmatively, adding, ‘‘ Why 
should I not love the service? It took 
me as a boy, an ignorant mountain 
lad from North Georgia. It educated 
me; gave me a physique that will 
stand the knocks. They call me a 
suecessful business man. If I am 


worth anything to myself and others 
—any honors I now have won or 
hope to gain—place them to the 
credit of the colors of the 17th In- 
fantry.’’ A portion of the article 
reads as follows: 


I arrived at Fort Sill, reported for 
duty, being sent with some thirty 
others like myself, who had been 
ordered back for fifteen days to the 
camp under the command of the 20th 
Infantry, Regular Army. So being an 
old Regular Army man I was home 
again. 

My impression of the present Regu- 
lar Army was different from what I 
had expected, if the 20th Infantry is 
a sample. The enlisted men were 
boys from 18 to 30 years of age. They 
have come from the farms and small 
towns as a rule. I watched them in 
their various duties. I saw them at 
their recreation, reading in their li- 
brary, attending their camp picture 
show, their sports, wrestling and box- 
ing. I can offer no higher compli- 
ment than to say they are real Ameri- 
eans. The hard-boiled officer of the 
late war was gone. The efficiency 
board of the Army has done its work 
well. Strict discipline, yes, but they 
do it with firmness and _ kindness 
Nothing short of perfection will 
satisfy them. I will say right here 
if it ever becomes my duty again to 
go into the trenches and look over 
the shell holes of no man’s land, I 
would like to know that a regiment 
of men like the 20th Infantry stood 
between me and trouble. I think if 
this country had enough regiments 
like this kaisers would stop and think 
before they made treaties scraps of 
paper. 

Attached to the 20th Infantry was 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
These were school boys from our 
higher schools of learning. These 
men will be our future professional 
men. No jelly-beans here. They are 
men who realize that no education is 
complete without the knowledge of 
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how to take care of themselves and 
defend their country if they have to. 

My part of the Army is called the 
Organized Reserves. It cannot be 
called out except in time of war. My 
regiment is the 379th Infantry, com- 
posed of men of the late war only. 
We were ordered into camp as a 
regiment so you see if war ever 
eomes again, I will know who my 
commanders and comrades will be for 
we have spent two weeks together. 
There were some thirty-odd men of 
us, of different ranks, but all of us 
men of mature age. School teachers, 
lawyers and business men were repre- 
sented, and all with war records. 

Another captain and myself, being 
World War veterans, saw service in 
the Spanish War and in the Philip- 
pines. We sat in our tent at night, 
fought again the battle of Dajo 
Mountain against the Moro fanatic. 
We could compare problems to the 
orders of Major Hugh L. Seott who 
commanded our battalion in that 
fight. We also campaigned around 
Lake Lanao on Mindanao under Capt. 
John J. Pershing, 15th Cavalry. 

. * * * 


Well, I will tell you a war story, 
then you will know how we spent the 
remainder of the two weeks. In the 
early part of October, 1917, I was 
one of three hundred men sent from 
the Regular Army to receive the first 
bunch of drafted men at Camp 
Kearney, Calif. This being a mild 
climate it was to be a tent camp. 
Seven thousand men were dumped 
off the train early one morning. The 
brush and timber still covered the 
site of the camp. We Regulars had 
been instructed that one hundred 
men would be counted off to us, to 
clean up our part of the ground and 
put up our tents. We were instruct- 
ed to ask if any men had service in 
the Regular Army, then ask for men 
from the National Guard, and then 
ask for men with any military train- 
ing. None of my men answered ex- 
eept one lad in a joking way, said, 


a 


“I belong to the boy scouts.” They 
I said: ‘‘Step out,’’ and I put hin 
in charge of eight men armel with 
axes. More men were arm! with 
axes, some piled and burnt brush 
Thus the seven thousand men vot theiy 
first day in the Army. By night 
tents were up, men fed and bedded 

Here is the sad part of it. 0% 
blanket to a man! A cold fog came 
up in the night and as a resu!t there 
were 192 deaths from exposure. Some. 
thing like this happened al! over 
America. Now that the figures are 
known, we lost 144,000 men in camps 
in the States. Most of them died be. 
fore being in thirty days. So you 
see what the idea of raising a million 
men over night cost us. 

*- * * * 

Now you can understand what our 
instructions were for the fifteen days 
at Fort Sill. If war ever comes again 
it will be the duty of the Organized 
Reserves to save and train these men. 

I will say in conelusion that the 
more a man learns of war, the more 
he loves peace. Let us hepe and pray 
that America is out of the trenches 
forever. But also, let us be prepared. 
Let the world know that America 
loves peace, let the world know that 
American ideals and American insti- 
tutions are sacred to us, as they cost 
the blood of those gone before, that 
we will not break faith with our dead. 
Tell the world that we love peace, 
but we are fit and not too proud to 
fight. 

® 
Address by Commandant, Command 
and General Staff School 
T the graduation exercises of the 
Command and General Staf 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
June 19, Brig. Gen. Harry A. Smith, 
the commandant, made the principal 
address. Some of his remarks were 4 
follows : 

This school is now more than forty 
years old. Its graduates have wou 
honor and distinction in three wal. 
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It was the greatest single factor in the 
cuecess of the American Army in 


France. It has paid for itself many 
times over in serviee to the country. 
There are, however, certain dangers 
which confront it. 

It is a college. A college, in the old 
and best sense of the word, is a place, 
not where minds are crammed or 
stuffed, but it is a place where minds , 
meet to find the truth. As Woodrow 


Wilson, one of the great teachers of 
this age, onee said: ‘‘The mind does 
not live by instruction; it is no prolix 
gut to be stuffed.’ There is no more 
futile thing in the world than an over- 
stuffed mind. These over-stuffed minds 
filled with an unassorted mass of de- 
tailed information always remind me 
of a quartermaster storehouse filled 
with condemned property, some of it 
capable of being salvaged, but most of 
it useless. There are members in this 
class and there have been some in 
every other class who have lived a 
lonely mental life; they may have 
stuffed, but they have not nourished, 
their minds; they have never discussed 
their problems with instructors nor 
with their fellow students; they have 
derived but little benefit from this 
course. The profession of arms deals 
primarily with human action and no 
officer will ever meet with success in it 
who lives alone, studies alone, or plays 
alone. 

One danger confronting this school 
now is that the elose association be- 
tween the instructors and the student 
body may not continue and grow. If 
instructors are earried away by or de- 
vote too much time to the common- 
place business of teaching, to approved 
class-room methods, and have not due 
regard for the life of the mind, they 
have failed in their mission. In the 
future I believe that every class com- 
mittee which meets to discuss prob- 
lems or phases of the work should have 
attached one instructor. The students 
and the instruetors are all officers of 
the Army, they are officers of nearly 
the same age and rank and the more 
closely they are associated together in 
play and in work the greater will be 


the benefit to the school, to the service, 
and to the country. 

This school teaches the strategy, the 
tactics, and the logistics of the divi- 
sion and the corps and command and 
staff work generally of these organi- 
zations. In all of these there is a cer- 
tain technique which marks the able 
and finished officer. Technique bears 
the same relation to command and to 
tacties that good manners bear to char- 
acter. Good manners are easy to ac- 
quire; there are books on etiquette and 
there are social secretaries and leaders 
who can put a polish on any man or 
woman in a short time. Character is 
not so easily built. So in this school 
the easy part for the instructors and 
the students is not tactics, but tech- 
nique. It is so easy to disregard tac- 
ties and to write a problem based on 
technique alone and it is so difficult to 
write a clear cut, definite problem with 
a real tactical lesson, that instructors 
sometimes unconsciously fall into the 
error and thereby mislead students as 
to the correct value of technique. All 
the technique in the world will never 
be able to carry over a poor tactical 
decision and a lack of technique will 
never defeat a sound tactical decision, 
provided it is conveyed to command- 
ers in orders which are clear, concise, 
definite, and complete. Solid charac- 
ter backed by clear and _ trained 
thought, and this alone, produces 
sound decisions and practicable plans. 
Technique is only one of the lubricants 
to remove some of the friction in the 
sturdy machine. The second danger, 
then, as I see it, confronting these 
schools is the danger of attaching too 
much importance to technique and not 
enough to tactics. 

This college teathes the duties of the 
command and staff of the division and 
the corps. There lies here another po- 
tential danger, the danger of the over- 
development of the staff at the expense 
of command. No division, no corps, 
no army, and no post was ever a great 
success unless there was in it one man 
who dominated absolutely that organi- 
zation. He may not always have been 
the commander in name, but he was 
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in reality. The danger of staff domin- 
ation is real and earnest and present. 
There is much more danger in staff 
domination and control than there is 
when the chief of staff virtually takes 
command of the organization or when 
the second in command virtually does 
it, for in these cases there is a real 
leader present. 

The danger of what we éall staff 
domination lies in the fact that its ex- 
istence generally means that the es- 
sence of leadership is nullified, its real 
responsibility is destroyed by disper- 
sion, and delegation of authority is as- 
sumed where such delegation is not 
possible. Staff domination and control 
is nothing more than a new form of 
an old evil, the council of war. I like 
to think and to dream of you gradu- 
ates exercising the power of a man’s 
mind and speech to guide your fellow 
officers into*a proper course of action 
and I dislike to think of any of you 
in command of any body of troops and 
dominated by any council or any staff. 
I should like to picture to you again 
that famous council of war held in the 
French army just before the siege of 
Toulon. I can see a fat old colonel 
rising and stating to the council what 
his instructor at the school had told 
him forty years before on how to get 
a hostile fleet out of a harbor and I 
can see the half-way measures and 
timid plans proposed by staff officers 
who had never made a decision in their 
lives and I can see a boy with long, 
straggly hair, who had never in his life 
commanded troops but who had always 
studied intelligently and who knew 
how to make a decision. I can see him 
elbow his way into that council, place 
his finger on a hill on the may and say 
in no uncertain terms ‘‘there is the key 
to the position.’’ That boy was Napo- 
leon. We cannot be Napoleons, but 
we can learn to make decisions when 
decisions are due. 

You can tell a command which is 
run by the staff the minute you see it. 
Everything about it is weak, ordinary, 
and routine. There is a danger in 
these schools that some students will 


—— 


get a wrong idea as to the duties of 
the command and the staff. Eyer, 
problem should be in part a problem 
of decision. 

There is one other phase of the ar 
of command upon which I wish t 
touch briefly. That phase is the hand. 
ling of personnel. Someone once said 
that he cared not who made the Jaws 
of the country provided he could write 
the songs. As a commanding officer | 
eare not who lays down the policy for 
handling personnel provided I cay 
handle it. The morale of a command 
is made or ruined by the manner in 
which the personnel is handled. Every 
commanding officer ought to have a 
kindly and vital interest in the sue. 
cess, the welfare, and the happiness of 
every man, woman, and child in his 
command. This does not mean that 
he meddles or dabbles with their per- 
sonal affairs. It does not mean that 
he selects their amusements or their 
sports. But it does mean that he sees 
that there are provided for them every 
possible means of right living and of 
happiness. He must know his con- 
mand and be a part of their successes, 
their joys, and their sorrows. He 
must have first hand information of 
their thoughts and their wishes. He 
cannot get this information from any 
staff officer. It is not always easy to 
get and it can be gotten only by an in- 
timate association with every officer, 
every man, and with the women and 
children of his post. Children, prop- 
erly used, are a great aid and help to 
any commanding officer, for ‘‘out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings’’ 
there comes the truth. 

The greatest commander and the 
greatest morale builder the world ever 
saw was the man who best understood 
the personal equation of his officers 
and men, Napoleon. He knew what 
his men were thinking about and his 
methods of talking to and mixing with 
the enlisted men would have brought 
torture to the soul of many a staff offi- 
cer to whom every departure from the 
ordinary is a shock. 

















Organization Day Celebration joined the regiment and the day start- 


by the 33d Infantry 
Capt. R. L. Shoemaker, 33d Inf. 
NCOURAGED by a cloudless day 
E rare occurrence during the 
rainy season), a most distinguished list 
visitors for the oeeasion and the fact 
the regiment is now nine years old 
nd quite able to take care of itself, 
the Thirty-Third on July 6, its organi- 
tion day, put across a program of 
hich it is justly proud. 
Recently a large number of recruits 


Ay 


ed by a presentation of the colors to 
these recruits. A most impressive cere- 
mony was arranged, with the idea of 
instilling into the new members of the 
regiment, their responsibilities as sol- 
diers of the United States Army and 
this organization. During the course of 
the ceremony, the regimental comman- 
der, Colonel Heavey, explained to the 
recruits that the ceremony symbolized 
the passing on of the colors and tra- 
ditions of the regiment from the older 














Float of Headquarters Company, 33d Infantry, on Organization Day, 1925 
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Prominent Officers of Panama Attend Festivities 
of 33d Infantry on Occasion of Their Organiza- 


tion Day 


Seated in the Mess Hall of Headquarters Com- 
Brig. Gen. W. W. 
Col. 
W. Heavey, Maj. Gen. Chas. L. Martin and Brig. 


pany, from left to right are: 
Harts, Maj. Gen. William Lassiter, 


Gen. Geo. S. Simonds. 


men in the regiment to the new men 
joining, and that thereafter it became 
their privilege and obligation to guard 
the colors and honor of the regiment 
until they as old soldiers could in their 
turn hand over the colors and the 
honor of the regiment to the recruits 
who join later. 

To the regiment as a whole, the col- 
onel then briefly outlined its history, 
and this followed by the singing of 
‘*America’’ and a benediction by the 
chaplain, completely closed 
the day as far as the military 
was concerned, but then the 
fun began. 

The costume parade that 
followed was a most remark- 
able demonstration of what 
the soldier can and will do, 
when the desire and incentive 
are present. Its success was 
a surprise, even to the com- 
mittee that organized it. The 
prize company putting across 
the best general turn-out was 
awarded to Company K, com- 





manded by Capt. G. x 
Parker, pushed  ¢]isely 
Headquarters Company and 
Company L. 

Company K turned out fy 
the parade in Ku Klux eg. 
tumes, each made w)) of ty, 
sheets, pillow case, ma 
many safety pins. Their p 
rade contained man nev 
features, including the ‘may 
who raised expert rifleman { 
306’’ tarred, feathered and 
riding on a rail, and the man 
who invented reveille hang 
ing from a gallows. The suc 
cess of this effort was due to 
the enthusiasm whiel 
the whole company entered 
into the spirit of the oceasion and to 
the untiring efforts of the committee of 
noncommissioned officers and mer 
headed by Ist Sgt. Maxine Richards 

Headquarters Company’s float was a 
eannibal hut, with a boiling caldro 
simmering over the coals, with the re. 
mainder of the company dressed as 
cannibals, and armed with shields and 
spears, marching in rear of the float 
A float was shown with a typical na- 
tive hut, made of grass and canes. In 
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Parade of Company K, 33d Inf., on Organization 
Day 
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he hut, a large ealdron hung 
mass of glowing coals, while in- 
oot, a sorrel-top white man 
was slowly being eooked. Dancing 
‘he ealdron, with its luscious 
inside, were two beautiful hoola- 
hoola ‘‘maidens,’’ rather seantily at- 
tired in grass skirts, to be sure, but 
entrancing nevertheless. As a fitting 
climax to the seene, the remainder of 
the company, attired in loineloths, and 
grease paint and earrying war shields 
and spears, strode majestically along 
in rear of the hut and, as the spirit 
moved them, danced and rent the air 
with blood eurdling yells. The result 
was a weird and striking scene and 
everyone who witnessed the parade 
agreed that it was excellent. 

Individual prizes were also awarded 
for the best individual costumes, with 
lst Sergeant Lanham, Company L, 
first; and Sergeant Bowman, Company 
D, second. For the most original cos- 
tumes, Private Beek, Company C, won 
first, and Private DaCruz, Company 
K, second. 

A military stunt feature competition 
followed the parade with each battalion 
allowed one entry. The 1st Battalion 
staged a pantomine showing the vari- 
ous stages in a soldier’s service, the 2d 
Battalion a massed comedy calisthenic 
drill and the 3d Battalion a trick guard 
mount. The event was won by the 2d 
Battalion entry. 

This brought the day up to noon and 
each company had prepared a special 
dinner, with elaborate menus, to fit the 
occasion. Headquarters and Service 
Companies had the honor of entertain- 
ing the distinguished guests for dinner. 

At 2.30 p. m. the new pool was form- 
ally opened with a regimental swim- 
ming meet, whieh was won by the 1st 


front ‘ 
over a 


side the 


around 
morse! 


Battalion. This meet was followed by 
a splendid exhibition by the Red, 
White and Blue swimming troupe of 
Balboa. The evening was taken up 
with a free show and smoker, and the 
regret of practically every man was 
that the 33d can have only one organi- 
zation day in a year. 

The regiment was fortunate in hav- 
ing as their guests General Lassiter, 
the department commander, his aide 
and chief of staff; General Martin, the 
division commander, his aide and chief 
of staff; and General Simonds, the 
brigade commander, and his executive 
and aide. The fact that they stayed the 
entire day was not only a pleasure to 
the regiment but an indication also 
that they enjoyed themselves. 

® 


Target Record in 21st Brigade 
HE 1925 target season closed in 
the 21st Infantry Brigade in Ha- 

waii with splendid records having been 
made with all the Infantry weapons. 
The 19th Infantry qualified 97.04 per 
cent with the rifle, four companies mak- 
ing 100 per cent. The experts num- 
bered 171, sharpshooters 153, and the 
marksmen 202, with 16 out of 542 fail- 
ing to make marksman. With the auto- 
matic rifle, the machine gun, and the 
howitzer, the qualification was 100 per 
cent throughout, while with the bayo- 
net the percentage was 90.2 and with 

the pistol 87.8. 

The 21st Infantry likewise qualified 
100 per cent in four companies with 
the rifle. The percentage qualified was 
97.36, for 122 experts, 163 sharpshoot- 
ers and 157 marksmen, with 12 un- 
qualified out of 454 firing. With the 
machine gun and the howitzer the 
qualification was 100 per cent, with the 
automatic rifle 99.05. with the bayonet 
90.64 and with the pistol 81.93. 
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T the Sesqui-Centennial International 

Exposition to be held in Philadelphia 
beginning in June, 1926, the Infantry will 
have an exhibition in the Army’s section 
of a building devoted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The arrangements for the ex- 
hibit will be under the supervision of the 
Chief of Infantry, and that office will be 
glad to receive ideas on the character of 
the exhibit. ® 


Mascot of the “Dragon 
Regiment” 


Master Sergeant E. C. Boehnke 


be the mascot of the 15th In- 
fantry—truly the ‘‘Dragon Regi- 
ment’’ of the American Army—is not 
only an honor unique, but an honor so 
distinet that it is held by but one per- 
son in the world. This fortunate indi- 
vidual is ‘‘Bill Howitzer,’’ a Chinese 
lad of about eleven whose photograph 
appears on this page. 

And here, as near as could be ascer- 
tained by many queries, is the story of 
Bill Howitzer, who, like many great 
and famous men of America, rose—in 
true American style—to his present 
position from the very depths of pov- 
erty: ‘ 

On a cold day some four years ago, 
a small, dirty figure clad with only 
remnants of gunny-sack rags, stopped 
in a crouching position before the en- 
trance to the American troop com- 
pound at Tongshan, China, and 
through teeth that chattered pitifully 
accosted some American soldiers with 
pathetic appeals for ‘‘cumshaw.’’ 

The soldiers hesitated and looked at 
the pitiful sight the six or seven-year- 
old Chinese boy presented, and a lump 
welled into their throats. It was icily 
eold. Snow covered the ground. No 
right thinking man would permit even 
a dog, much less a human being, to 
suffer so. 

The little creature, so dirty and un- 


couth, shivered and trembled. his mis. 
erable condition making it un: eCessan 
for him to affect a genuine and pq. 
thetic appeal. 


For a moment the soldiers stood yp. 
decided, hesitant. If they wave thy 
little beggar money, they realized tha: 
the chances of his keeping it were sliy. 
some parasite would soon relieve hin 
of the gift. And yet, their very hej. 
tation seemed to each as spelling , 
tacit agreement that something muy 
be done. 


Suddenly an idea struck the mind 
of one. It was he who turned impul- 
sively but with appraising eye and 
surveyed the boy. Yes, under the 
rags was a promise of a physique that 
could be developed; and he noted too, 
that in the wide eyes lurked a gleam 
of intelligence unwonted in one of his 
class. And to the soldier came a vis. 
ion of what the picture presents today. 


The others met his suggestion with 
instant approval, although the record 
fails to indicate whether or not per- 
mission was granted to carry out their 
plan. At any rate the boy was taken 
into the compound and what followed 
during the next hour or so must have 
been an exceedingly disagreeable, per- 
haps excruciating, ordeal for the young 
Chinese. He was bathed, had his hair 
cut, teeth scrubbed and was fed; after 
which a tailor came and measured him 
for clothes. Then through an inter- 
preter he was informed that the com- 
pany would be his home. To which, it 
is said, he acquiesced with a broad 
grin. 

The next problem that faced the 
philanthropists was to find an appro 
priate name for the newly acquired 
mascot. Many suggestions were made, 
but none seemed suitable. Finally 
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was final re- 


sult. And that too 


was sat istactory to 


the 


the renovated boy, 
for Bill Howitzer 
it still is even 
though a cruel re- 
the 


Army made obso- 


duetion in 


lete organiza- 


tion which gave 


him a name, a 
name which finds in Bill a spirited 
perpetuation. 

At the present time Bill is a member 
of Company M of the 15th Infantry, 
having shrewdly transferred himself 
to that organization shortly before the 
bread coffers of the howitzer company 
were closed. And in M Company, as 
in fact in the whole command, Bill is 
a favorite indeed. Few in the China 
garrison do not know him; for whether 
in barracks or at the summer camp at 
Nan Ta Ssu, the youthful soldier—no 
longer a reeruit, if you please !—ean 
ever be seen with cheerful smile go- 
ing about his business, whatever that 
may be. 

Just exactly what Bill’s ‘‘duties’’ 
are remains an unsolved phenomenum. 
So far the Army regulations have fail- 
ed to mention his status; as have—to 
his secret glee—the training regula- 
tions as well. However, Bill does not 
loaf exactly. He makes himself gen- 
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erally useful 


around the quar 
ters: he runs er- 
rands; teaches 


new men the mys- 


tifying game of 


mah jongg—and 
even of chess; in- 
terprets for those 
unable to manipu- 
late the 


tongue ; 


Chinese 
and, ac- 
cording to the 
leading thought of 
the company, the 
“top kick,’’ is de- 
to the 
halted position of 


stined ex- 


general manager 


Bill Howitzer, Mascot of the 
15th Infantry 


over the day room 
with its responsi- 
bilities of pool and books. 

And in this environment Bill seems 
happy and content, as it might be said 
that it has really been a case of ‘‘ From 
Rags to Riches’’ with him. His edu- 
cation—yes, in English—is being look- 
ed after by Company M; he has his 
own corner in the supply room; he 
possesses his own bunk, locker and 
clothes ; and he has his rights as well as 
a deposit in the company safe—to say 
nothing of occupying a position that 
millions of his fellow countrymen look 
up to with unaffected and awesome re- 
spect. So why shouldn’t he be happy? 

All of which does not however mean 
that Bill’s life, since joining the Army, 
has been all honey and pie. Quite 
the contrary is true; he has had an at- 
tack of old lady trouble as well. For 
instance, he was a sergeant when he 
had the photo taken, but he is a pri- 
vate now; and then too, on a certain 
day last winter, Bill could be seen do- 
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ing a form of company punishment 
that is not entirely unknown even in 
this modern day and age—namely, 
Picking-OneUp-and-Putting-One- 
Down all over the parade ground with 
the Charge de Quartiers enforcing the 
ignoble act. 

Rumor has it that the first was the 
natural result of a decided refusal to 
stand reveille, while the latter followed 
neglecting to salute the company com- 
mander one day. While the latter is 
the truth and nothing but and Bill 
took his medicine like a man, with 
reference to that matter of not stand- 
ing reveille and losing his stripes, Bill 
has this to say: ‘‘I’d rather sleep than 
have stripes and gotta stand reveille.’’ 


Which is not bad logie at that! 
® 

THE 30th Infantry has been at the 

camp at Del Monte, Cal., up to Sep- 
tember 1, in connection with the summer 
training activities of Reserve units and 
of the C. M. T. C. The commandant of 
the camp at Del Monte was Col. E. V. 


Smith, Inf., chief of staff of the 91st Di- 
vision. © 


Activities of Tank Units 


HE Tank School at Camp Meade 

was visited by several foreign army 
representatives during the summer. 
Among these were the chief of staff of 
the Chilean army and two aides, and 
an officer of the Swedish army. The 
last class at the War College also paid 
the school a visit. Special maneuvers 
were provided for the visitors. 

The Ist Platoon, 9th Tank Company, 
in moving from Army Base, Boston, 
to Camp Devens, Mass., required five 
days to make the trip of 40 miles. This 
was due to the fact that the platoon 
is equipped with only two trucks for 
carrying tanks, and also that no ef- 
fort was made to move at night. 


Next year’s class at the ‘Ik School 
will consist of the followiny officer. 
Majs. Thompson Lawrence 3)):; Charles 
S. Buck; Capts. Harry s Wilbur 
George C. Pilkington, Raymond ¢ 
Hamilton, William P. Schwatel, Rob. 
ert G. St. James, Charles 7 Senay, 
Grant A. Schlacker; 1st Lieuts. Roy J 
Caperton, Julian Dayton, Robert B. 
McClure, Lawrence L. Cobb, Emerick 
Kutehko, James C. Welch, Willis ¢ 
Conover, George H. V. Barnes, Thur. 
man C. Thorson, David M. Ross, An. 
drew D. Hopping, Roy ©. Thorough. 
man, Herbert ©. Willis, Milton A. Hill. 
and Leon F. Kotzebue. 


® 


Service Company of 22d Infantry 
Demonstrates for C. M. T. C. 


HE three thousand students of the 

C. M. T. C. at Camp McClellan, 
Ala., were given the opportunity of ex. 
amining a model stable during their 
course of training. The demonstration 
was arranged by Capt. S. C. Harrison, 
Lieut. P. E. Hunt and the Service 
Company of the 22d Infantry. The stu- 
dents, arranged into groups, were 


given the personally conducted tours 
at eight-minute intervals. Al! fea- 
tures of the stables were in model or- 


der, special attention having been 
given to the proper fitting of harness 
and other details on which talks were 
given. 

After all the students had gone 
through the model stables, the wagon 
section of the company was driven on- 
to the parade ground for a competi- 
tion. Privates Wolf and Hood won 
first and second places respectively. 
The Service Company’s mule polo 
team, captained by Sergeant Fallon, 
then appeared and was awarded the 
silver polo championship cup won by 
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) the Fort MePherson tour- 
st Mareh. Sergeant Fallon 
»ted on his mule, ‘‘Rabbit,’’ 
inown for following the ball. 
An exhibition of four-line driving of 
the wagon section was then given, and 
the maneuvering of the teams at a gal- 
lop was a thrilling spectacle. 


the tea! 
nament 
was mou 


which 1s 


® 
a HE 3d Battalion of the 12th Infantry 
rick won the Colonel George E. Thorne cup 


e battalion baseball championship at 

| tree Meade, ‘This battalion, which is 
ur. stationed at Fort Washington, Md., is also 
| the possessor of a handsome trophy for its 
splendid record made on the basketball 


court last spring. 


Born and Retired in the 13th 


HE retirement of Master Sergeant 
Earnest J. Trutner of the 13th In- 
fantry at Camp Devens, Mass., on July 
31, brings forth an unusual and inter- 
esting life history. At the time of Ser- 
geant Trutner’s birth, his father was 
bandleader of the 13th Infantry. He 
enlisted in the regiment and served 
continuously up to the date of his re- 
tirement in the 13th. Two of his 
brothers also served in the regiment. 
It is claimed, that rather than accept 
promotion which meant transfer to an- 
other organization, Master Sergeant 
Trutner remained a corporal in the 
13th Infantry Band so many years 
that he was at one time ranking cor- 
poral of the Army. 

When he left the regiment Sergeant 
Trutner received a written commenda- 
tion from the corps area commander, 
and the verbal commendations of his 
officers as spoken at a dinner given in 
his honor. A regimental dance was 
tendered him by his comrades, and a 
fine chest of solid silver given by the 
entire regiment, that will ever bear 
witness to the place he held in the 
hearts of those that knew him best. 


He is an amateur athlete of the high- 
est type, and has spurned professional 
baseball offers that came to him. He 
was a member of the regimental base- 
ball team up to the last game played 
before his departure. Very few of 
the trophies in the regimental collec- 
tion do not have his name inscribed 
upon them as one of the winners. 

During the entire period of Master 
Sergeant Trutner’s service he has 
never been absent without leave or 
tried by a court-martial. 

In a general order, the regimental 
commander wished him many years of 
health and happiness in which to en- 
joy his well-earned retirement. 

® 
Eighth Conducts R. O. T. C. 
Camp 

HE R. O. T. C. camp at Camp Me- 

Clellan, Ala., closed on July 27, fol- 
lowing a two-day field maneuver, in 
which the 8th Infantry and nearly 800 
students representing 26 colleges of the 
South participated. One of the many 
features of the camp was the staging 
of an attack problem by a war-strength 
battalion. The battalion, supported by 
tanks, field artillery, machine guns and 
mortars, attacked a defensive position, 
all elements using live ammunition. 
The event was witnessed by a large 
crowd invited for visitors’ day, and 
among the guests were the governor of 
Mississippi and many college presi- 
dents and officials. The records made 
in marksmanship were considered ex- 
cellent. With the machine gun, the 
one-pounder and the trench mortar all 
the students qualified, while with the 
rifle and pistol their average was very 
high. 

The camp commander, Brig. Gen. 
E. B. Winans, in a letter to Col. Ray- 
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mond Sheldon, the R. O. T. C. camp 
commander expressed gratification at 
the splendid record made in marks- 
manship. He went on to say: ‘‘This 
record is an improvement over the ree- 
ords of previous years and the contrib- 
uting factors in obtaining this high 
qualification have been the untiring ef- 
forts, the excellent instruction, and the 
enthusiasm of the officers and men of 
the Eighth Infantry.”’ 


® 


Seventh Infantry at Camp Lewis 


OLLOWING their period of strenu- 

ous training at Camp Lewis, Wash., 
the Ist and 2d Battalions of the 7th In- 
fantry were given trips to Mount Ta- 
coma for outings in the mountains. The 
experiences of the trips are the talk of 
the regiment, and will long be remem- 
bered after the hard work of the camp 
is forgotten. 

The regimental baseball team was 
presented a silver loving cup at the 
review of the division on July 21 for 
winning the championship of the sum- 
mer baseball league. The captain and 
coach of the team was Lieut. Edmund 
B. Sebree. Company I was presented 
the trophy for having the highest rat- 
ing for the six weeks of the R. O. T. 
C. training camp. 

Companies D and K of the regiment 
were recently signally honored by Maj. 
Gen. William H. Johnston, command- 
ing the 3d Division. The officers com- 
manding these two companies received 
letters from the general congratulat- 
ing them on the fact that in June in 
neither company was there a single 
ease requiring disciplinary action, no 
absence without leave or desertion and 
no member of either company sick. 

Early in September the regiment 
will return by truck to its home station 
in Vancouver Barracks. 
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DUENG the month of July, the Infan 
~_ try lost two faithful sergeants by 1. 
tirement. Master Sgt. Robert Livesay 
Service Company, 29th Infantry, had 
served for more than 30 years, al] but 
three being in the Infantry. A battalion 
review was held in his honor at Fort Ben- 
ning on July 14. On July 16, Master 
Sgt. Michael J. O’Kane retired from th. 
13th Infantry, after many years jn the 
Army. Besides having been in the coast 
artillery, Sergeant O’Kane served many 
years in the 8th and 13th regiments of 
Infantry. 

® 


11th Infantry and the C. M. T.¢ 
HE silver cup for the best drilled 
company at the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana, was presented at 
the close of camp by Brig. Gen. Dwight 
M. Aultman, to Company G, (. M. T. 
C., Eleventh Infantry, Capt. J. M. 
Groves, 11th Infantry, commanding. 
Under the ‘‘parent organization” 
system, two captains were on duty with 
each company, a company commander, 
responsible for all activities of the or- 
ganization, a captain, second in com- 
mand, who devoted his attention en- 
tirely to training. Company G was 
trained and drilled during the compe- 
tition by Capt. Archie K. Rupert, Inf., 
of the 1925 class from the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning, Ga., making 
the third successive year in which he 
has trained a company that won first 
place in a C. M. T. camp drill com- 
petition. 
The second platoon of Company 4, 
under 1st Lieut. Chester Haisley, 11th 
Inf., won the silver cup for the pla- 
toon with the highest record in rifle 
marksmanship. He was assisted by 2d 
Lieut. Ray B. Roshon, Inf. Res., of 
Basil, Ohio. 
The silver eup for the company with 
the highest reeord in rifle marksman- 
ship was awarded to Company E, . 
M. T. C., 11th Inf., commanded by 
Capt. T. W. Foreman, Inf., and train- 
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Te. ed by Capt. Harry D. Furey, Inf., of 


the 1925 class at the Infantry School 


but at Fort Benning, Ga. 
~ Company B, commanded by Capt. F. 
see M. Cochran, 11th Inf, and trained by 


Capt. John McCormick, Inf., won the 
highest number of points in the track 
meet and was second in the drill com- 
petition. Company D, commanded by 
Capt. B. B. Spaulding, Inf., and train- 
ed by Capt. L. W. Foy, 11th Inf., won 
the baseball championship. All of the 
officers named are graduates of the In- 
fantry School. 

Officers, Regular and Reserve, and 
the candidates are unanimous in their 
praise of the eamp, and many of the 
candidates stated that they would try 
to return to the same organizations at 
Fort Harrison C. M. T. camp next 
year. The candidates were also strong 
in their praises of the treatment ac- 
corded them by Lieut. Col. E. J. Now- 
len, camp commander, and Maj. S. B. 
Philpot, camp executive. 

The officers on duty at the camp are 
particularly grateful to Capt. Paul O. 
Franson, 11th Inf., plans and training 
officer, and Capt. Felix R. McLean, 
lith Inf., assistant to the senior in- 
structor, for the work of their office 
in giving assistance to and removing 
obstacles from the way of organiza- 
tion training. General Aultman ex- 
pressed himself as being highly pleased 
with the way the eamp had been con- 
ducted. Lieut. Col. W. T. Conway, 
U.S. A., retired, was senior instructor. 


® 


65th Infantry Has Busy Summer 
| ise 65th Infantry, stationed at San 

Juan, Porto Rieo, and commanded 
by Col. George H. Estes who took eom- 
mand on June 16, has been busily en- 
gaged during the past summer with its 
training activities. Besides providing 


ig 


for its own field work, it has conducted 
a camp for 40 R. O. T. GC. and 480 
C. M. T. C. students. 

In its target work it has been espe- 
cially successful. The 3d Battalion 
qualified every man with the rifle, and 
the percentage for the entire regiment 
was 97. Qualification with machine 
gun and howitzer was 100 per cent, 
and with the automatic rifle 99 per 
cent. The best record in the regiment 
was made by Company K, with an 
average score with the rifle of 293.4. 
The high score was made by the com- 
manding officer of that company, Ist 
Lieut. C. R. Sargeant, whose score was 
337, which is very near the world’s 
record with the Springfield rifle for the 
course. 

In the mutual transfer arrangements 
between the 65th and the 42d Infantry 
in Panama, 475 enlisted men are to be 
transferred, a large part of the trans- 

_fers having already been effected. 

The national holiday of Porto Rico 
was celebrated by the regiment with 
an athletic contest at El Morro at 
which more than 5,000 people at- 
tended. On July 11, the regiment ar- 
ranged an entertainment on the parade 
at El Morro for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds for a monument to be dedi- 
eated to the soldiers of Porto Rico who 
served in the World War. A number 
of interesting features were provided, 
including a demonstration of a platoon 
in attack, and a gymkhana. 


® 


Fort Lawton Infantry Receives 
Trophies 
ARIOUS championship trophy 
cups were awarded to the winning 
units of the 3d Battalion, 4th Infantry, 
at Camp Lewis, Washington, on July 
26. The awards were as follows: 
To Company I, for the highest aver- 
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Cup Winners, Headquarters Company, 
3d Infantry 
Left to right: Pvt. 1st Cl. Fremont 
Larson, winner of the company com- 
mander’s Bull’s-eye Cup for the highest 
number of bull’s-eyes during record 
rifle firing; Sergt. George C. Delaney, 
winner of the cup for the highest per- 
centage made during record with how- 
itzer weapons; Staff Sergt. K. O. 
Botnen, winner of the Sharpshooter Cup 
for the highest sharpshooter score dur- 
ing record firing with the rifle; Pvt. ist 
Cl. Clifford M. Flak, winner of the Rifle 
Marksmanship Cup for the highest score 


made with the rifle during record - 


practice 


age in rifle marksmanship, the score 
being 308.37. 

To Company I, for first place in in- 
ter-company basket ball league for sea- 
son 1924-1925. 

To 1st Platoon, Company M, for 
highest average score in machine gun 
marksmanship. 

To Company M, for second place in 
inter-company basketball league for 
season 1924-1925. 

The battalion is stationed perma- 
nently at Fort Lawton, and is com- 
manded by Lieut. Col. H. G. Davis. 

® 


WHat is your regiment doing? It is 

certainly on the job. Why not let the 
other doughboys know what is going on in 
your outfit? We cannot procure news of 
the happenings unless they are sent to the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. Jot down the facts 
on anything unusual and send them to us. 
We will appreciate it, so will your organi- 
zation, as well as will our many readers. 































14th Celebrates Organization 


Day 
N June 27, the 14th Iniantry cele 
brated its organizatio) day 
Fort Davis, C. Z., in a very interesting 
manner. The day was opened! with a 


escort to the colors and a review of 
the regiment. Following this the reg; 
ment was assembled for several talks 
the two principal ones being delivered 
by Maj. Gen. Charles Martin, the divi. 
sion commander, formerly a member 
of the regiment, and Col. Charles R 
Howland, the regimental commande: 
An old member of the regiment, Mr 
W. E. Weigle, who served with th 
regiment 33 years ago was present for 
the occasion. Boxing bouts, a basketba 
game and moving pictures provided 
entertainment for the remainder of th 
day. 
® 
Band of the 3lst Broadcasts 


HE privileges of the radio are not 

alone for the people of the conti 
nental limits of the United States. In 
far-off Manila the ‘‘eat’s whisker’ is 
familiar to the officer and soldier, for 
programs are broadcast almost every 
evening from the cosmopolitan city o! 
Luzon. The radio listener now has the 
opportunity of hearing weekly pro- 
grams of band and orchestra! music 
rendered by the band of the 31st In 
fantry. This band of Col. Willis 
Uline’s regiment, led by W. ©. Kislow 
is composed of white and Filipino sol- 
diers, and has been in demand at th 
various clubs in Manila and at the off 
cers’ club at Fort McKinley for dances 
and entertainments. Their concerts 0! 
the Luneta have been most popula! 
and as a result of the many requests 
for putting them ‘‘on the air’ the po) 
ulation is now enjoying their muse 
through the head-set and loud speaker 
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Committee on Dual Commission 
Policy 
HE Joint Committee of General 
Staff Officers which has been 
NS) appointed for the purpose of 
studying the present policies and regu- 
lations affecting the status of Reserve 
officers who are also federally recog- 
nized National Guard officers, and for 
submitting such recommendations as 
they may see fit to make concerning 
the status of same, has been changed 
to inelude the following: Colonels M. 
A. Elliott, Jr., G. S.; E. R. Stone, 
G. S.; W. M. Connell, G. S.; David J. 
Markey, (Md. N. G.) G. §.; Lieut. Col- 
onels T. C. Davis, (West Va. N. G.) 
G. S., and M. A. Campbell, (Vermont 


N. G.) G.S. 
® 
National Guard Anti-Aircraft 
Marksmanship 


AJ. GEN. JOHNSON HA- 
GOOD, commanding the coast 
defenses of New York City, is 
enthusiastic over the results of the anti- 
aireraft firing by the 212th Regiment, 
New York National Guard, at Oswego, 
New York; and has high praise for the 
training efficieney of that organization. 
General Hagood stated the firing was 
at a target towed over Lake Ontario 
by an airplane from Mitchel Field. 
The first day of firing the plane flew 
by at a distance of two and one-half 
miles from shore and at an altitude 
of two miles above the water. 













The anti-aireraft guns of the Na- 
tional Guard regiment fired twenty- 
seven shots at the towed target in less 
than two minutes and put one hole 
through it. The second day the target 
was towed at a little less than two 
miles’ range and a mile and a quarter 
altitude. Seventeen shots were fired 
and the target was shot down. 

The target in this case had to be in 
miniature because there was no Martin 
Bomber available, a DH plane being 
used. The target thus represented one- 
eighth of the body vitals of an actual 
bomber. 

This remarkable shooting by a Na- 
tional Guard regiment with but rel- 
atively little training, General Hagood 
declared, showed that there has been a 
tremendous improvement in anti-air- 
craft methods since the time when a 
very distinguished American ‘‘ace’’ 
was fired at by Germans more than a 
million times during the war without 
causing him any serious annoyance. 


® 
Camp of the 206th Infantry 


T the review in honor of Gover- 

nor Christianson at Camp War- 
B ren G. Harding, Fort Snelling, 
Minn., the 206th Infantry was com- 
pletely equipped with mounts for all 
mounted officers and noncommissioned 
officers, and the machine gun, howitzer, 
and service companies had their full 
complement of animals. The regiment 
not only presented a splendid appear- 
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Commander and Staff, 206th Infantry, Minnesota National Guard; 
Col. Thomas W. Hammond, Regimental Commander 


ance on this occasion, but during the 
entire period of the encampment it was 
conspicuous for its high morale and 
splendid spirit of discipline. Prompt 
and correct saluting and a careful ob- 
servance of the rules of camp sanita- 
tion by all officers and men were two 
things that caused favorable comment 
from every visitor who came to camp. 

Every company in the regiment lived 
on the straight ration allowance of 40 
cents a day without the necessity for 
spending anything from company or 
other funds. Not only were no com- 
plaints heard, but the men were loud 
in their praises of the messes which in- 
eluded in their menus such things as 
eantaloupes, oranges, watermelons, 
fresh vegetables, new potatoes, roast 
pork, sausages, eggs, chicken, ice cream, 
pie, ete., all within the 40 cent allow- 
ance, 

An unusual feature of the camp was 
the assembly after parade or review 
each evening of the entire regiment at 





















the reviewing stand where the regimen- 
tal commander conducted a school for 
a few minutes at which was outlined 
the schedule for the following day s 
every man in the regiment knew at al 
times just what was being done. At 
this assembly the regiment would greet 
the reviewing officer and other distin 
guished guests with the song, ‘‘ How d 
you do.’’ At these assemblies the regi 
ment was addressed at different times 
by the governor of Minnesota, the 
mayor of St. Paul, the adjutant gen- 
eral, the president of the St. Paul As- 
sociation, Miss St. Paul, Gen. Hugh A. 
Drum, the commanding officer of Fort 
Snelling, the corps National 
Guard officer, and others. All of this 
was done as a part of the daily sched 


area 


ule without any interruption at all 1! 
The approach 
for this assembly from line of | 
the reviewing stand in four columns 
of squads at the command of the reg 
mental adjutant, with the co! 


the training program. 
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the ninetcen company guidons massed 
in the center, Was an impressive sight. 

The three things which characterized 
the camp of this regiment were the 
splendid cooperation and assistance re- 
ceived from the Regular Army troops 
at Fort Snelling and the instructors as- 
signed to the regiment ; the smooth and 
efficient manner in which the regi- 
mental staff funetioned; and the high 
character and splendid discipline of 
the officers and men of the regiment 
and the willing manner in which they 
all responded in earrying out a care- 
fully prepared program. 


® 


37th Division Prepares Program 


HE Chief of the Militia Bureau 
called upon the 37th Division 
( last fall to furnish a draft of a 
progressive training program of a com- 
plete division during mobilization in 
conformity with the War Department’s 
general mobilization plan. The idea of 
having several studies made by selected 
units and boards was to furnish a basis 
for a training regulation on the sub- 
ject which is being contemplated. 

The program recently completed by 
the 37th Division is a most ereditable 
one. It is contained in two large 
mimeographed volumes and the con- 
tents are carefully and systematically 
arranged. The task was accomplished 
by the combined effort of the 37th Di- 
vision’s staff, the senior instructor, Col. 
R. J. Burt, Inf., and the other instrue- 
tors with the Ohio National Guard. 
The program goes into considerable 
detail in some features, but some of 
this is explained by the fact that up- 
to-date official texts on many of the 
subjects are not in the hands of the 
subordinate commanders. In the spe- 
cial division schools and training cen- 









































ters the instruction is gone into with 
detail because of deficiency of official 
texts. 

Maj. Gen. Benson W. Hough, the di- 
vision commander, in transmitting the 
work, states: ‘‘ Whether the result may 
be considered meritorious or otherwise, 
the division commander believes much 
benefit in training and military edueca- 
tion have resulted to himself and 
staff.’’ 

© 


Federal Recognition of Officers 


HEN an officer of the National 
Guard has satisfied all require- 
tam ments of the War Department, 
= is extended Federal recognition on 
form 3-d, Militia Bureau. This form is 
accomplished in duplicate, the original 
going to the officer. It contains his as- 
signment and a record of his military 
service as appears in the files of the 
Militia Bureau. This military record 
later appears in the yearly National 
Guard Register. Upon receipt of this 
form the officer concerned should care- 
fully check the record and if any omis- 
sions or errors are noted, he should 
promptly notify the State adjutant 
general, in order that it may be cor- 
rected prior to its incorporation in the 
National Guard Register. 


® 
Camp Coppinger, Oklahoma 


HE concentration at Camp Cop- 
pinger, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
= August 3 to 17 inclusive, was 
probably the largest summer training 
camp west of the Mississippi River. 
The camp derived its name from Harry 
M. Coppinger, formerly sergeant, 
Troop ‘‘B,’’ 1st Oklahoma Cavalry, 
who was killed in action at Belleau 
Wood, France, June 25, 1918 while 
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serving as second lieutenant, 26th Com- 
pany, 6th Marines. 

The State and Federal Governments 
have expended large sums of money in 
improving the camp site and in adding 








Command Post, 104th Inf. 
During 26th Division Maneuvers, 1925 


facilities which tend to increase the 
efficiency, the comfort and the welfare 
of the Guardsmen. Sixty-nine com- 
plete organization mess halls, screened 
and painted, flanked by newly painted 
garbage stands, and other facilities 
welcomed the troops as they moved 
into camp. 
® 
Ammunition Appropriation 


CHANGE in Ordnance Field 
Service Bulletin, No. 3, will 
ay soon announce additional items 
of ammunition for which the appro- 
priations for training the National 
Guard will be charged. A few of the 
important items for which the training 
appropriations must pay are: Target 
practice projectiles for 14-inch and 
16-inch guns; demolition and practice 
bombs of all weights and types; caliber 
.30 armor-piercing and tracer ammuni- 
tion; caliber .50 ammunition of all 
types, and new types of pyrotechnics. 

The question of reimbursement for 
ammunition consumed in training the 





components of the Army of the Unita 
States other than the Regula; Army ; 
of vital importance to the Way De. 
partment. 


® 


“Welcome the Coming, Speed 
the Parting” 


AJ. GEN. BAIRD H. MARK. 
HAM, commanding general 
45th Division, and since Jap. 
uary 2, 1923, adjutant general of the 
State of Oklahoma, has, to the deep re. 
gret of the entire National Guard, re. 
signed the latter office, but such action 
will in no way effect his position as d 
vision commander. 





Regret in the loss of General Mark. 
ham in the capacity of adjutant gen- 
eral is tempered in part by the an- 
nouncement of his successor, (Col 
Charles F. Barrett, formerly adjutant 
general, commanding the 176th In- 
fantry, and the ‘‘Grand Old Man”’ of 
the Oklahoma National Guard. With 
such a ‘‘pair to draw to”’ it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the National 
Guard of Oklahoma ‘‘can’t lose.”’ 

A dinner in honor of Generals Mark- 
ham and Barrett was tendered by 
Brig. Gen. Charles E. McPherren on 
June 25, at the Oklahoma City Club 
Oklahoma City. Fifty officers, repre- 
sentatives of each component of our 
one Army, gathered around the festive 
board, partook of a most excellent din- 
ner, and listened to the speakers of the 
evening, whose theme was the high 
state of efficiency attained by the Okla 
homa National Guard and the splendid 
work of Generals Markham and Bar- 
rett in placing the Guard in that State 
in such an excellent condition Acting 
Governor Holloway spoke with feeling 
and earnestness on his pleasurable as 
sociation with, and his high regard for 
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the honor guests of the evening. Gen- 

oral MePherren proved an ideal host 

and added much tothe pleasure of the 

evening his contagious good humor. 
® 


103d Infantry 
[TH its regimental colors 
proudly earrying 19 battle 
streamers, officially eredited by 





cipated since the organization in 1861, 
the 103d Infantry, Maine National 
(Guard, was reviewed by its command- 
ing officer, Col. Harry M. Bigelow, on 
August 2, at Camp Keyes, Maine, 
where the regiment is holding its an- 
nual encampment. 

The regimental parade was wit- 
nessed by a large throng of spectators, 
who took advantage of the opportunity 
to visit the camp and get a glimpse 
of the 1,200 National Guardsmen who 
make up the 103d Infantry. 

Early in the afternoon the regiment 
was reviewed by Adjt. Gen. James W. 
Hanson, accompanied by several offi- 
cers and men who had belonged to it 
formerly. The general order author- 
izing the decoration of the colors was 
read from the reviewing stand by Capt. 
C. M. Adams, National Guard instrue- 
tor, and the streamers were placed on 
the regiment’s flag staff by General 
Hanson 

The battle streamers officially ered- 
ited to the regiment by the War De- 
partment are as follows: Bull Run, 
Manassas, Antietam, Chaneellorsville, 
Virginia, 1863; Wilderness, Cold Har- 
ber, Peninsula Campaign, Virginia, 
1862; Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, 
Spottsylvania; Ile de France, Cham- 
pagne, Aisne, St. Mihiel, Lorraine, 
Marne, Meuse-Argonne. 


The 103d Infantry was organized as 
the 2d Maine Infantry at Bangor in 
April, 1861, by the consolidation of five 
companies, the first of which was or- 
ganized in 1851, and the addition of 
five new companies raised at that time. 


® 


National Guard Air Meet 

EFORE a crowd of about 40,- 
000 people at Miller Field, 
“eee Staten Island, New York, the 
27th Division Air Service, New York 
National Guard, staged on June 20, the 
biggest air meet of the year. One hun- 
dred and forty-three Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine, National Guard and_ ecivilian 
planes competed and without a single 
accident. There were ships of all kinds 





and sizes, from pursuit planes to the 
Sikorsky and Remington-Burnelli air 
liners. 

Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, chief 
of Air Service, flew in his own DH to 
the meet. He congratulated Maj. 





Firing the Three-Inch Mortar 
Troops at Camp Devens, Mass., at 
range practice in 1925. Note pro- 
jectile in flight at upper left of 

picture 


George A. Vaughn, Jr., commanding 
officer of the 27th Division Air Service, 


* and Capt. George L. Usher, U. S. A., 


inspector-instructor at Miller Field, 
for the successful operation of the 
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squadron in general and the air meet 
in particular. 

The Ist Aviation Group, Marine 
Corps, Quantico, Va., had the honor of 
sending the greatest number of planes 
to the meet, while Langley Field bore 
off first honors in the matter of cover- 
ing the greatest number of aircraft 
hours. 

Lieut. Frank O. D. Hunter of Self- 
ridge Field won first place in the stunt 
flying event and in the altitude race, 
climbing his PW-8 pursuit ship to a 
height of 14,800 feet. Lieut. L. O. 
Rogers, Marine Corps, won the DH 
speed race; Air Pilot E. L. Markham, 
U. S. Navy, the seaplane race; Lieut. 
G. Cuddihy, U. S. Navy, the landing 
to mark contest; Lieut. E. T. Weath- 
erdon, New York National Guard, the 
National Guard speed race; Lieut. C. 
Bottis, Air Service, the open speed 
race, mixed types, piloting a PW-8; 
and Dan Smith of Haskell, New York, 
won the parachute jumping contest, his 
descent to the ground from a plane 
measuring only 110 yards. 


® 


Washington Guard Wins Shoot 


HE Washington National 
Guard won the honors at the 

= Camp Lewis rifle competition 
on July 26, defeating by 74 points the 
Camp Lewis team which won second 
place. The 7th Infantry was third and 
the Tacoma National Rifle and Revol- 
ver Club was fourth. 

Five men constituted a team for the 
match, and the firing was under inter- 
national match conditions at 300 me- 
ters. Each contestant fired ten shots 
standing, ten kneeling and twenty 
prone. 

The Washington Guard team was 
composed of: Capt. P. I. Roberts, 








- tended during his several years 0 


Capt. F. Berger, Lieut. ©. Goodyiy 
Set. G. Hicker and Corp. © Reilly 
@ 


South Carolina National Guard 


Has Successful Encampment 


HE 118th Infantry, State Corps 
and Departments, Motor 
ey Transport Companies Nos, 118 

and 218, and Ambulance Company No, 

114 held a very successful encamp. 

ment at Camp Jackson, S. (., from 

July 12 to 26. The camp was com. 
manded by Col. Trelawney E. Mar. 
chant, commander of the 118th Infan. 
try. 

Three battalion parades were held, 
one by each Infantry battalion, and 
one regimental review of all troops in 
camp in honor of the governor of 
South Carolina. Each Infantry bat- 
talion spent two days on the rifle 
range, firing course D, and spent three 
days on maneuvers of the battalion in 
attack. The third day of maneuvers 
was an attack by a war-strength bat- 
talion, formed from the entire peace- 
strength regiment. A large crowd of 
Columbians turned out to witness this 
demonstration. 

The officer in charge of National 
Guard affairs, Col. M. S. Jarvis, paid 
a visit to the camp, and seemed well 
pleased with the camp, camp site and 
training of troops. He stated that 
Camp Jackson is the best camp site in 
the Fourth Corps Area, and that an 
effort would be made to increase the 
facilities there to accommodate a br'- 
gade. 

Adjt. Gen. Robert E. Craig stated 
that this was the most satisfactory, 
smoothest-running camp that he has at- 












office. The personnel, in general, 


seemed to enjoy the training and 
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The Assault 
Troops of the 26th Division at Camp Devens, Mass., 1925 


profited greatly by the instructions 
given them. 
® 
Inter-Regimental Shoot in 
Minnesota 


HE inter-regimental shoot of 
the three Infantry regiments 
wee} of the Minnesota National 
Guard was held at Camp Millard 
Tawney, near Lake City, Minnesota, on 
July 25-26, 1925. The American Press 
correspondent has this to say of the 
contest : 





The completion of the annual inter- 
regimental shoot of the Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard found the team of the 
135th Infantry, composed largely of 
enlisted men, squeezing out a narrow 
margin of vietory over the 206th In- 
fantry team made up principally of 
officers. 

The 135th won, 1,219 to 1,207, eking 
out its lead on the 600-yard range, 
where the coaching of Capt. Con. V. 
Schmitt of Minneapolis, a World War 
veteran, became the deciding factor of 
the shoot. Maj. R. E. Gillesby of Min- 


neapolis was captain of the winning 
team. The 205th Infantry trailed in 
third place with a 1,150. 

The victory of the 135th in the shoot 
is the result of gradual building up of 
a 135th Infantry team by Lieut. Col. 
T. J. Rogers, Regular Army instruc- 
tor with the regiment, who has encour- 
aged shooting from the time of his as- 
signment to the State’s Thirty-fourth 
Division Infantry unit. Colonel Rog- 
ers is now arranging an inter-state 
competition with fellow units of the 
Thirty-fourth Division in North Da- 
kota and Iowa. The winning of the an- 
nual team shoot brought to the 135th 
the Harrison trophy. 


@ 


Battalion Has Full Attendance 


OR the first time in the history 
of the Ohio National Guard, a 
battalion reported for the an- 

nual field training period with a per- 

fect attendance. The 3d Battalion of 
the 148th Infantry, commanded by 

Maj. Emil F. Marx, holds this envia- 

ble record. Each of the four compa- 
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nies has its complete complement of 
three officers and 60 men. No battal- 
ion headquarters company was present, 
as there has been none organized for 
a long time. 

Since the Federal inspection early 
this year Major Marx has been striv- 
ing to bring about a perfect attendance 
in camp, and by keeping the battalion 
weeded out he was able to attain his 
goal. Major Marx says: 

**All the men in my battalion are 
men who care more about the National 
Guard than about their own personal 
convenience. It meant sacrifices for 
many of them in order that we could 
report one hundred per cent strong, 
but they did it willingly and I am 
proud of them.”’ 

One of the units in his command, 
Company K of St. Marys, won the effi- 
ciency cup of the 148th Infantry in 
1923 and in 1924. Two of the com- 
panies, K and M, the latter of Cov- 
ington, were rated highest in the Fed- 
eral inspection among the entire regi- 
ment, the former unit getting 92 per 
cent and the latter 87. _ 

Capt. Wallace W. Masteller, of Sid- 
ney, commands Co. I; Capt. Thomas J. 
Needles, of St. Marys, Co. K; Capt. E. 
S. Hartman, of Napoleon, Co. L, and 
Capt. Carl E. Caldwell, of Covington, 
Co. M. 

® 


Annual Camp of 135th Infantry 


HE fifth annual camp of the 
135th Infantry, Minnesota Na- 

me tional Guard, was held at 
Camp Arthur M. Diggles, near Lake 
City, Minnesota, from July 5 to 19, 
1925. Under orders of the Militia 
Bureau the regiment was restricted in 
strength to 1,100 enlisted men, and of 
this number 977 were present during 





the entire period, while 
participated. 

Each battalion spent wo days » 
the rifle range, firing Cours D, whik 
combat problems were held for yyix 
from a squad to a battalion, and thy. 
terrain exercises were held {op all 
field and staff officers and line cap. 
tains under Majors F. ©. Rogers an@ 
F. C. Sibert, Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. T. J. Rogers, Infantn 
the regimental instructor, was i 
charge of the theoretical instructio, 
in tacties, the supervision and . 
ordination of regimental program and 
schedules, specialist schools and cer. 
monies, while Captains Allan Johnson 
and Druid E. Wheeler, {nfantry, 
supervised the instruction of the bat- 
talions and Capt. Jack L. Meyer, Q 
M. C., was in charge of the instru. 
tion of the Service Company, the mes 
sergeants and company messes. Lieut 
Col. L. C. Bennett, Infautry, on duty 
with the adjutant general, was the 
senior camp instructor. 

Gen. W. F. Rhinow, the adjutant 
general, reviewed the regiment, and 
Gen. Perry Harrison, brigade con- 
mander, held a field inspection. Bot) 
expressed themselves as highly pleased 
with the showing the regiment mae. 

Wednesday, July 155, was (ov- 
ernor’s Day, when Governor Theodore 
Christianson reviewed the regiment, 
and in his address highly compliment 
ed both officers and enlisted men on 
their efficiency and high state of 
morael. 


” y 
th) Officers 


In arranging the program for the 
camp, Colonel Rogers worked out an 
innovation in National Guard camp 
training in that practically ll work 
that could be carried on in the armory 
was eliminated, and the greater por 
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he training was conducted 
| training lines, viz: combat 
terrain exercises and rifle 


tion Ol 


along 


proble I 
range work for all arms, 

Many high-ranking visiting officers 
expressed themselves as being pleased 
over the efficiency displayed by the 
regiment, laying particular emphasis 
on the courtesy, dress and discipline of 


the men, the exeellent sanitary condi- 
tion of the eamp, and the general 
spirit of cheerfulness and cooperation 
that seemed to pervade all. 

All were unanimous in their praise 
of the way the work of the camp was 
saying that it was the most 
successful, smoothest-running camp 
they had ever participated in or wit- 
nessed, and all members of the regi- 
ment expressed the wish that the camp 
could continue at least two weeks 
longer, saying that they had profited 
more by the instruction given this 
year than in any previous camp. 


conducted, 


The citizens of Lake City gave a re- 
ception to the officers and men to 
show their appreciation of the gentle- 
manly conduet of the soldiers while 
visiting the city. 


® 


Record of Attendance of Service 
Company, 113th Infantry 


HE companies of the 113th In- 
fantry, New Jersey National 
Sa) ‘iuard, competed for a banner, 
offered by the regimental commander, 
for attendance at drill for the period 
irom October, 1924, to June, 1925. The 
organization having the highest per- 








centage each month was awarded the 
banner for that month, and for each 
of the nine months the Service Com- 
pany had the distinction of winning 
the honor, and as a result they are now 
the permanent possessors of the ban- 
ner. 

The average percentage of atten- 
dance for the period, including camp, 
was 90.2. The final standing in points 
of the Service Company was 412; sec- 
ond place was taken by Company G 
with 334 points. 

The creditable showing of this or- 
ganization is largely due to the enthu- 
siasm instilled into the company by its 
commander, Capt. Frederick S. Tag- 
gart. 

® 
Guardsman Wins University 
Medal 
ORP. ALVA L. SWEET, Ha. 
Co., 128th Infantry, Wisconsin 
National Guard, was awarded 
first place in the recent individual 
competitive drill of the R. O. T. C. of 
the University of Wisconsin. The 
prize for first place was a gold medal. 

Corporal Sweet is ‘‘top-kick’’ of ea- 
det Company B which won second 
place in the company competition, and 
is a freshman in the engineering de- 
partment of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, where he is making an enviable 
reputation as a student. 

He has been a member of Headquar- 
ters Company, 128th Infantry, for 
nearly three years and is assigned to 
the radio and panel section as operat- 
ing corporal. 


D 
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General Pershing Said: 
HEN the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps was first started it was 
advantageous to have every 
single man take part, or become a 
member in the organization to the end 
that he might use his influence to 
bring in others, but it has gotten be- 
yond that. It is something more than 
a social organization, something more 
than an organization in which a man 
ean occasionally wear his uniform. It 
is an organization that demands an 
interest, that demands a study, that 





_ demands, in brief, preparation for the 


kind of service that the Reserve offi- 
cer may again be called upon to per- 
form, although we hope to the con- 
trary. 

* ad * 

Without going into the categories 
of our national defense plan and how 
they link up together, it is sufficient 
to say, it seems to me, that the 
heaviest part of the burden will fall 
upon the Reserve officer. Regardless 
of how much interest the Regular may 
take, regardless of what attitude on 
the subject the National Guardsman 
may take. unless we can arouse and 
awaken the activities of the Reserve 
officer, and keep him interested and 
up to the point of efficient prepara- 
tion, then the thing is a failure from 
a military standpoint. 

* * # 


As long as you have efficiency as 
340 


your goal; and live up to the require. 
ments of good citizenship, which gp. 
companies the resolution that yoy 
have made when you joined; they 
there will be something for the youth 
of the land to aspire to. You are giv. 
ing him an incentive. You are giving 
the young men of the training camps, 
of the R. O. T. C., of the public schools 
where they are having some sort of 
discipline through military training, 
something to look forward to. To be 
an officer in the Reserve Corps is to 
stand in the community as a repre. 
sentative of all that is fine, and all 
that is splendid in our national life. 
And I mean exactly what | say, be- 
cause I put the Reserve upon that 
pedestal. If the Reserve can’t be put 
upon that pedestal, then I know of no 
part of our citizenship that can. 


® 


The Reserve Officer and the 
Citizens’ Camps 
HE Defense Test demonstrated 
in a concrete fashion the vital 
and personal interest of Re 
serve officers in the basic man power 
of the nation. When local unit com- 
manders with their lieutenants and 
their small groups of enlisted special. 
ists were confronted with the prope 
sition of filling their skeleton units to 
war strength, they realized that their 
communities must provide trained 
fighters. No one for a moment im- 
agined that the transformation of 
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citizen man power into military 
strength would be a simple transfor- 
mation. No Reserve officer with ex- 


perience in the World War canton- 
ments thought a civilian could be 
made into a soldier by putting him in 
uniform, placing a rifle on his shoul- 
der and aligning the toes of his shoes 


with fifty other shoes in the front 
rank of a platoon. No capable and 
practical Reserve officer considered 
his outfit in shape for active cam- 
paign simply beeause the vacant files 
had been oeceupied with one-day vol 
unteers. 

Under the National Defense Act of 
1920, we do not prepare for war. We 
merely plan how we will prepare for 
war. We do not train our citizenry. 
We merely give partial training to a 
small proportion of our untrained 
citizen man power, in an effort to de- 
velop the natural leadership of capa- 
ble patriots. The major portion of 
any war-time forees we may be called 
upon to raise will come from the Or- 
ganized Reserves, from the continuing 
replica of the famous combat divisions 
of 1918. Into those skeletonized di- 
visions must be poured and moulded 
the fighting manhood. The commis- 
sioned strength of those divisions is 
now only 77 per eent of what is 
needed. One Infantry regiment out 
of each four in a division would be 
without officers. Enemy snipers would 
not have to pick off the leaders to 
create gaps in the line of command. 
In the entire 27 divisions of the or- 
ganized reserves there are not enough 
enlisted reservists to fill a single In- 
fantry regiment. The growth of the 
Organized Reserves has been distinct 
and gratifying. Yet the days of 
growth are not past. Less than one 


half of one per cent of the needed en- 
listed strength is too small a propor- 
tion to be a useful cadre for the as- 
similation of raw increments and the 
training of hasty volunteers. 

The principal problems facing the 
Organized Reserves today are the 
problem of training officers and the 
problem of laying groundwork for en- 
listed expansion. The problem of 
training officers is being taken care 
of slowly and consistently by intelli- 
gent use of training facilities in the 
various units, at unit camps, at spe- 
cial service schools, with attachments 
to Regular units, through home-study 
courses, and by special training. The 
problem of providing for enlisted ex- 
pansion is tied closely into the whole 
problem of interesting the general 
man power of the country in patriotic 
service and in the means provided for 
the national defense. For the solu- 
tion of this problem the National De- 
fense Act has provided and the Gov- 
ernment has instituted the system of 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps. 
Growing out of the spontaneous and 
unofficial Plattsburg movement of the 
pre-war days, these camps have been 
conducted since 1921 with annually 
increasing enrollments. Last year 53,- 
000 young men applied for training 
in Citizens’ Military Training Camps, 
although facilities could be provided 
for only 34,000. This year forty 
camps were established throughout 
the United States in which between 
35,000 and 40,000 young Americans 
received one month’s training. The 
training they get is four-fold; they 
receive instruction in: 


1. Civie responsibility and the 
duties of citizenship. 
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2. Physical improvement and hy- 
giene. 


3. Elementary military training 
and cooperative effort. 
4. Character development and 


democratic leadership. 


Benefits derived from their attend- 
ance at these camps will be of direct 
aid to the Reserve officer in command 
of a local unit. They will simplify 
to a great degree the solution of his 
difficulties in the event of actual oe- 
eurrence of the decentralized mobili- 
zation our plans contemplate. With 
«a good proportion of the home-town 
youths veterans of these summer 
camps, the unit commander will find 
his recruitment problems much re- 
duced. With the youths imbued with 
civie responsibility and a sense of the 
duties of citizenship, there will be 
plenty of one-day volunteers for fu- 
ture defense tests, and plenty of patri- 
ots for future emergencies. The unit 
commander will not have to face such 
startling proportions of rejections for 
defects among his recruits; the train- 
ing given at the summer camps will 
have ineculeated good habits for the 
general improvement of the health of 
American youths; the young manhood 
of America that has iearned its lesson 
in citizens’ military training will be 
fitter to fill the fighting ranks. The 
local commander will have a more 
loyal and a stronger citizen increment 
for his unit expansion. 

When mobilization comes, and the 
local community fills the ranks of its 
neighborhood organization, and the 
captain in the Reserves finds himself 
on very active duty indeed, his job 
will not by any means be completed 
when he looks his company in the eye 
and finds every file filled with husky 
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youngsters. His job will have just 
begun. Two hundred and fifty me, 
in ranks are not two hundred anj 
fifty soldiers. A full company ig no 
necessarily an efficient, cooperating 
military machine. The captain mus 
make it such. He must teach thp 
technique and tactics of offense an 
defense. He must inculeate coording. 
tion in his team-play. He must de. 
velop the latent powers of comman/ 
in the natural leaders that come ty 
his unit. He must expand an 
strengthen the firm characters of the 
soldierly material given to him to 
mould into a vigorous, unbreakable. 
fighting will. He must instill the true 
discipline, self-control and loyal ad- 
herence to the common aim. These 
things cannot be done on the instant. 
The noncommissioned officer cannot 
be selected haphazard or by rule of 
thumb. If the company commander 
has among his raw volunteers a sub- 
stantial nucleus of men with some 
modicum of elementary military train. 
ing and with some experience an‘ 
skill at elementary military leader- 
ship, he will have a valuable start. 
The germs of the right ideas will 
spread rapidly from these. His re- 
sults will begin at once if he can have, 
to start off with, a reasonable grou) 
of summer camp graduates. 

Therein, concretely, lies the value 
of the Citizens’ Military Camps to the 
Organized Reserves and to the indi- 
vidual Reserve officer. They teach 
loyalty, physical strength, military 
fundamentals, and leadership to p0- 
tential war-time reeruits. They pre 
pare the men of the neighborhood for 
entrance under his command. 4s 
time goes on and the recruitment for 
the C. M. T. C. system is spread more 
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ver the country more nearly 
in accord with the distribution of our 
population—and so also with the dis- 
tribution of our Reserve units—each 
community will seeure its representa- 
tion in the defense system. It will 
have its ReServe officers to provide 
local leadership. It will have its sum- 
mer camp veterans to provide the non- 
commissioned grades in the war units. 
With such a layout there need be no 
further apprehension as to the per- 
manency and the effectiveness of our 
defense policy. 

In this system the Reserve officer 
oceupies a key position. On the one 
hand he is part of the skeletonized 
Organized Reserves. On the other, he 
is a local eitizen with local contacts 
and responsibility for the ability of 
his local unit. He gets his own train- 
ing from the War Department. He 
can assist in the summer camp ven- 
ture in order to ensure more effective 
material when he has to put his train- 
ing into effect. By assisting in the 
recruitment for the C. M. T. C., the 
Reserve officer is assisting in the re- 
cruitment of his own unit. The day 
may come when C. M. T. C. vacancies 
may be filled by Reserve officers in 
accordance with community and unit 
allotments. 


evel 


® 
380th Infantry Trains 


HE unit training system of offi- 
cers of the 380th Infantry was 

=e) first inaugurated at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, on August 2, where 37 offi- 
cers assembled for a 15-day training 
period. 

The 380th Infantry is one of the four 
Infantry regiments making up the 95th 
Division, solely an Oklahoma division. 
The commanding officer of the regiment 





is Col. Elta H. Jayne, and a soldier al- 
ready well known to Oklahoma, and 
the field officers are: Lieut. Col. Mur- 
ray F. Gibbons, and Majors Samuel 
R. Braselton, A. Noble Ladd, and Fred 
L. Ballein. Colonel Jayne, with the 
able help of his executive officer, Capt. 
Jesse R. Lippincott, Inf., has been suc- 
cessful in instilling a high state of en- 
thusiasm into the officers of the regi- 
ment. 

Colonel Jayne, assisted by the execu- 
tive, prepared a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the two-week camp, with the 
idea of giving the most training for 
efficiency in military tacties and drill 
that would be permissible in the time 
at their disposal. It included range fir- 
ing, bayonet practice, close order drills, 
extended order drills, saber drills, map 
reading, tactical problems, and lectures. 
On two occasions during the training 
periods, the officers of the regiment as 
a unit took command of the C. M. T. C. 
and held parades in the evening. 

Mixed with the strenuous work, there 
were a number of social functions, in- 
cluding an interchange of dances and 
smokers with the officers of the Reg- 
ular Army stationed at Fort Sill. 

The vocations represented among the 
officers were many, such as: post- 
masters, school instructors, lawyers, 
farmers, bankers, doctors, State em- 
ployees, Government employees, sales- 
men, athletic coaches, members from 
the veterans’ bureau, and a number of 
others. This shows a wide classifica- 
tion in the many different walks of 
life, and all are earnest and enthusi- 
astic in their endeavor to become effi- 
cient in their studies, so that in case 
of a future war they will be more pro- 
ficient and better fitted to serve their 
country. 
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Qualities of an Instructor 


OME instructors have acquired 
an enthusiastic, agreeable 
manner and the knack of 

arousing and sustaining interest. 
They are able to make explanations 
in a brief, clear fashion; and under 
their skillful guidance the most diffi- 
cult work seems easy, the most com- 
monplace, attractive. In a word, they 
possess the pleasing personality that 
makes for success. To the individual 
who has not thus profited by self- 
development there remains the possi- 
bility of improvement by careful, 
painstaking effort. This requires 
study—study of himself, study of his 
work, and study of the men under 
him. His progress may be slow and 
at times discouraging, but in the end 
he will be repaid not only by his own 
increased ability but also by the satis- 
faction that comes to him who is able 
te inspire men always to do their best. 


No drill instructor can afford to be 
brusque or sarcastic, profane or vul- 
gar. Men work best under cheerful, 
encouraging assistance; they work 
worst when smarting under a sense 
of injustice. The overbearing, foul- 
mouthed drill sergeant is now a thing 
of the past. Of like calibre is the 
petty, small, nagging officer and the 
one who gives poor commands, who 
does not give his men a chance and 
then blames them for a fault that is 
all his own. 

An officer is the model for his or- 
ganization, and they in turn are the 
reflection of him. In dress, bearing, 
and demeanor he is the standard to 
which his men will unconsciously con- 
form. He can, by example, raise them 
to a high state of excellence; and he 
ean, by example, lower them to slov- 


enly, dirty ‘inefficiency. Tiere jy 
moreover, the psychological factor , 
be considered. If an officer is trim, 
neat, alert, he will impress jis mey 
favorably the first time they see him. 
If, on the other hand, he is just the re. 
verse, he will have their prejudice to 
overcome. 

An officer should develop that sym 
pathy with his men which, without 
pander or loss of rigor, sees their in. 
dividual situations, conditions, prob- 
lems and handicaps so that he can 
quickly meet them. He corrects by 
means of his perception and resource. 
fulness, instead of punishing accord. 
ing to a set rule that has no deviation. 

Above all else an officer must be en- 
thusiastic about his work, he must 
put every bit of himself into the in- 
struction. He must awaken the inter- 
est of those under him and then hold 
that interest or else change to other 
forms of instruction, for it is better 
not to drill at all than to drill poorly. 
In the last analysis it must be remen- 
bered that an officer gets exactly as 
much out of drill as he puts into it, 
no more and no less. 

® 

Drafting a Field Order 
HE writing of field orders is of 
importance in the study of 
} tactics and technique of ln- 
ntry. After a decision is reached 
by the commander he must be able to 
set down that decision in the most 
comprehensive and briefest possible 
form in order to convey his decision 
to those who must execute it. The 
form for field orders is prescribed in 
Field Service Regulations, and though 
they may appear complex yet they are 
in reality very simple. Once the basi¢ 
idea is grasped the writing of field 
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orders is not diffieult. The set form 
is followed in order to have a definite 
place for every unit, and to assist the 
commander in giving directions to all 
the units that are concerned. 

The following is a map exercise on 


the Kingsdale and Taneytown sheets 
of the Gettysburg-Antietam m ap 
which was recently given at the In- 
fantry School, and a solution written 
without reference to the approved so- 
lution followed by a eareful compari- 
son of the two will be an exercise of 
value. The technique of the order 
may be learned without reference to 
the map. 

General Situation—The Monocacy 
River and Rock Creek form part of 
the boundary between hostile states, 
Blue (east) and Red (west). War 
has recently been declared. Blue forces 
are concentrating east of Parr’s Ridge. 
Red forees are concentrating west of 
the Catoetin and South Mountains. 
Special Situation (Blue)—a, The 
lst Brigade reinforced by the 1st Field 
Artillery, and a provisional medical 
battalion was ordered to advance on 
24 January, 1925, and secure the 
crossings of the Monocacy River in 
the vicinity of Harney. The remain- 
der of the 1st Division is to complete 
its concentration and follow the Ist 
Brigade on 26 January. 

b. At 3.30 p. m. 26 January the ad- 
vance guard, while marching via the 
road junction 669 (363.35-735.10)— 
road junetion 520 (360.75-733.30)— 
road junction 538 (358.70-733.15) 
road, was fired on from the vicinity 
of cross roads 535 (357.50-734.20) and 
hill 542 (357.40-733.90). It pushed 
forward driving the enemy back but 
was definitely stopped on the line: 
woods 800 yards west of cross roads 


535 (357.50-734.20)—woods on top of 
hill 574. 

c. By 4.30 p. m. a hostile force esti- 
mated at a regiment with artillery 
had occupied a hastily prepared po- 
sition along the line: house at (355.30- 
735,10)—hill 567—Longville. Hill 567 
and woods 300 yards north of hill 567 
appear to be strongly held by machine 
guns. 

d. A dropped message from a Blue 
observation airplane stated that at 
4.00 p. m. hostile columns of all arms 
marching east were observed at the 
western entrances of the passes of 
South Mountain between Waynesboro 
and Emmitsburg. 


e. At 6.30 p. m. Lieutenant Colonel 
A, commanding the Ist Battalion, 1st 
Infantry, is at his command post in 
draw at (357.00-733.70). He is famil- 
iar with the foregoing and is in pos- 
session of instructions, the substance 
of which follows: 


1. The 1st Infantry (less 3d Bat- 
talion) attacks tomorrow making its 
main effort on its right and captures 
hill 567. It will push forward rapidly, 
secure the high ground south of Alla- 
way Creek within its zone of action, 
and drive the enemy west of the Mo- 
nocacy River. By rapid advance it 
will assist the enveloping attack of 
the 2d Infantry. 

2. Line of departure: Unimproved 
road extending from point at (356.50- 
734.30) through road bend at (356.20- 
733.60)—r o ad junction (356.10. 
733.20)—road junction at (356.00- 
732.40). 

3. Time of attack, 6.15 a. m. 

4. Boundary between regiments: 
Piney Creek (village)—road bend at 
(357.15-734.30) — Lambert — Angel 
—Piney Creek Church—Pinehill Mill 
(all to 1st Infantry). 

5. The Ist Battalion Ist Field Ar- 
tillery from positions in the valley of 
Piney Creek south of hill 542 supports 
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our regiment by successive concentra- 
tions paying particular attention to 
enemy machine guns on hill 567 and 
in woods 300 yards north of hill 567. 


6. The Howitzer Company (less two 
platoons) from positions in woods on 
hill 574 at (356.45-733.50) supports 
our regiment by fire on enemy posi- 
tions on hill 567. 

7. The 2d Infantry is on the right 
and envelops the hostile left. Assisted 
by the 1st Infantry it will drive for- 
ward rapidly, capture Harney, and 
secure the crossings of the Monocacy 
River in that vicinity. 

8. Boundary between 1st and 2d 
Battalions, 1st Infantry: road junc- 
tion at (358.70-733.70)—woods on hill 
574 at (356.50-733.50)—hill 567— 
house at (354.20-733.30)—road june- 
tion 448 (all to lst Battalion). 


f. Lieutenant Colonel A has decided 
upon the following plan for the em- 
ployment of the 1st Battalion, 1st In- 
fantry : 


1. To attack from the line: point on 
unimproved road at (356.50-734.30) — 
road bend at (356.20-733.60)—point 
on unimproved road at (356.20-733.50) 
on a magnetic azimuth of 267 degrees. 

2. Company A with its right resting 
on the right boundary of the battalion 
zone of action is to advance on a front 
of three hundred yards, penetrate the 
enemy position and by envelopment 
from the north assist Company B in 
the capture of hill 567. Then it is to 
drive forward, secure the high ground 
in its zone of action and drive the 
enemy west of the Monocacy River. 

3. Company B with its left resting 
on the left boundary of the battalion 
zone of action is to attack on a front 
of four hundred yards and assisted by 
Company A capture hill 567. Then it 
is to push forward rapidly, secure the 
high ground in its zone of action and 
drive the enemy west of the Monocacy 
River. 

4. To attack with the Ist Platoon 
Howitzer Company attached, with 
Company A on the right and Com- 


— 


pany B on the left. Capture hill 5¢7 
and then by advancing rapidly assis; 
the enveloping attack of the 2d Jp. 
fantry on the right. Secure the hig) 
ground south of Allaway Creek withiy 
its zone of action and drive the ene my 
west of the Monocacy River. 

5. Combat trains less munition sec. 
tions are to remain in present posi. 
tions. 

6. First Platoon Howitzer Company 
from initial positions in woods at 
(356.70-733.90) is to support the at. 
tack by fire on enemy positions jn 
woods 300 yards north of hill 567 and 
on such targets as appear in the bat. 
talion zone of action. 

7. Axis of signal communications 
for the 1st Battalion: point in draw 
at (357.00-733.70)—hill 567—Piney 
Creek Church. 

8. Company D from initial firing 
positions on hill 542 is to support the 
attack of the battalion by fire on en- 
emy positions on hill 567. 

9. Company C in battalion reserve 
is to take station in wooded draw at 
(357.30-733.50) and there await or- 
ders. It will furnish connecting 
groups of one squad each to maintain 
connection to the right and left. 

10. Prisoners to be sent to battalion 
command post. 

11. Command Post for Company A: 
point in woods at (356.65-734.10)—for 
Company B: point in woods at 
(356.45-733.60) . 

12. The battalion surgeon to estab- 
lish an aid station at road bend in 
woods at (356.60-733.70). 

13. Command post for 1st Battalion 
in draw at (357.00-733.70). 

14. All units to be in position at 
5.00 a. m. 


Requirement—Write Lieutenant (ol- 
onel A’s formal field order for the 
attack. Sign-it at 26 January, 1925, 
7.30 p. m., and make it number °. 
Authorized abbrevations to be used. 

Note—The manner and sequence 0! 
presenting data in this problem are 
incorrect. The exercise has been 8° 
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arranged as to require solver to rear- 
the data given and to present 


rang’ 
+ in the proper form and sequence. 
A SOLUTION 
1st Bn., 1st Inf., 
Draw at (357.00-733.70), 
26 Jan. 25, 7.30 p. m. 
Field Orders 
No.5 


Maps: Topographical map, Gettys- 
burg-Antietam, 1/21120, Kingsdale 
and Taneytown sheets. 

1. a. A hostile force estimated at a 
regiment of Infantry with artillery 
occupies a hastily prepared position 
along the line: house at (355.30- 
735.10)—hill 567—Longville. Enemy 
machine guns are located on hill 567 
and in woods 300 yards north of hill 
567. 

b. Our regiment (less 3d Bn.) at- 
tacks tomorrow. It makes its main 
effort on its right and captures hill 
567. It then pushes forward rapidly, 
secures the high ground south of Alla- 
way Creek within its zone of action 
and drives the enemy west of the 
Monocacy River. By rapid advance it 
assists the enveloping attack of the 
2d Inf. 

The 2d Inf. is on our right and our 
2d Bn. is on our left. 

The Ist Bn. Ist FA, from positions 
in valley of Piney Creek south of hill 
42, supports our regiment by succes- 
sive concentrations paying particular 
attention to enemy machine guns on 
hill 567 and in woods 300 yards north 
of hill 567. 

The How. Co. (less 2 plats), from 
positions in woods on hill 574 at 
(356.45-733.50), supports our regiment 
by fire on enemy positions on hill 567. 

2. Our battalion (ist Plat. How. Co. 
attached) with Co. A on the right and 
Co. B on the left will attack tomorrow. 
It will capture hill 567 and by advance- 
ing rapidly assist the enveloping at- 
tack of the 2d Inf. on the right. It 
will secure the high ground south of 
Allaway Creek within its zone of ac- 


B47 


tion and drive the enemy west of the 
Monoeacy River. 

Time of attack: 6.15 a. m. 

Direction of attack: 267 degrees 
magnetic azimuth. 

Line of departure: point on unim- 
proved road at (356.50-734.30)—road 
bend at (356.20-733.60)—point on un- 
improved road at (356.20-733.50). 

Zone of action: Right boundary: 
Piney Creek (village—road bend at 
(357.15-734.30) — Lambert — Angel 
—Piney Creek Chureh—Pinehill Mill 
(all inel.). 

Left boundary: RJ at (358.70- 
733.70)—woods on hill 574 at (356.50- 
733.50)—hill 567—house at (354.20- 
733.30)—RJ 448—(all inel.). 


3. a. Co. A with its right resting on 
the right boundary of the battalion 
zone of action will advance on a front 
of 300 yards, penetrate the enemy po- 
sition and by an enveloping move- 
ment from the north will assist Co. B 
in the capture of hill 567. It will then 
push forward, secure the high ground 
in its zone of action and drive the en- 
emy west of the Monocacy River. 

b. Co. B with its left resting on the 
left boundary of the battalion zone of 
action will attack on a front of 400 
yards and assisted by Co. A will cap- 
ture hill 567. It will then push for- 
ward rapidly, secure the high ground 
in its zone of action and drive the en- 
emy west of the Monocacy River. 

c. Co. D from initial firing positions 
on hill 542 will support the attack by 
fire on enemy positions on hill 567. 

d. The 1st Plat. How. Co. from in- 
itial positions in woods at (356.70- 
733.90) will support the attack by fire 
on enemy positions in woods north of 
hill 567 and on such targets as appear 
in the battle zone of action. 

e. Co. C in battalion reserve will 
take position in wooded draw at 
(357.30-733.50) and there await or- 
ders. It will furnish connecting 
groups of one squad each to maintain 
connection to the right and left. 

z. All units will be in position at 
5.00 a. m. 

4. © Tns. (less Mun. Sees.) will re- 
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main in present position. Bn. Aid 
Sta. at road bend in woods at (356.60- 
733.70). Prisoners to Bn. CP. 

5. a. Ax. Sig. Com.: Ist Bn.—Point 
in draw at (357.00-733.70)—hill 567— 
Piney Creek Church. 

b. CPs.: Ist Bn.: Point in draw at 
(357.00-733.70). 

Co. A: Point in woods at (356.65- 
734.10). 

C. B: Point in woods at (356.60- 
733.70). 


A, 

Lieutenant Colonel. 
Copies to: 
co Co. A File 
Bn-Ex Co. B 
Bn-1 Co. C 
Bn-2 Co. D 
Bn-3 lst Plat. How. Co. 
Bn-4 Ist Bn. Ist FA. 
Com O Ist Inf. 
Surg Diary 

® 


Notes on Giving Commands 


UCCESSFUL close order drill 
is built around good com- 
mands. Regardless of how 

well a group of men may be trained 
in a given movement, their execution 
of that movement will be ragged and 
unsatisfactory if started by a poor 
command. The two—execution and 
command—are mutually dependent. 
One cannot exceed the other. A good 
command insures the success of a 
movement, a poor one condemns it to 
failure before it has commenced. 

A command must have spark, life, 
magnetism. It must brim with energy 
and enthusiasm, and must inspire men 
with an eagerness and desire to stop 
at nothing short of perfection. More- 
over, it must carry the vibrant, de- 
cisive ring of authority that admits of 
no question or delay. 

A command is based on tone, which 
is defined as sound in relation to qual- 























































ity, volume, duration, and pitch, 
Quality deals with timbre or resop. 
ance; volume with amount; duration 
with time; and pitch with the high. 
ness or lowness of the tone. (Com. 
mands must be carefully analyzed and 
judged by the foregoing character. 
istics. Merely to inform an individual 
that he has a poor command is of no 
assistance. If the quality is harsh and 
rasping or the volume weak or the 
duration prolonged or the pitch toy 
high, the particular defect or defects 
must be pointed out in order that ip- 
telligent correction can be made. 

Sounds are formed in the throat but 
not by it. The air used in giving a 
command is drawn into the lungs from 
which it is then expelled and forced 
against the front of the roof of the 
mouth by a tightening of the stomach 
muscles which in turn push the dia- 
phram against the lungs. The mouth 
should be well open. The action of 
the tongue against the teeth and 
mouth should be sharp, and the move- 
ment of the lips rapid. The vocal 
cords and the entire throat should be 
relaxed, no effort being made by them. 
If this is done properly the command 
will not be dragged out, but will be 
crisp and clear-cut. 

There can be no excuse for a com- 
mand so poor as not to be heard or 
understood by those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. However, in considering in- 
tonation and pronunciation it must be 
remembered that the former is of far 
more importance. It is better to slight 
the pronunciation of a syllable and 
give the remainder of the command 
properly than it is to pronounce every 
part with care and yet make a failure 
of the command. It is better to say 
TEN-SHON and say it right than to 
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every syllable of the word 
and say 1t wrong. 

“The tone of the command should 
be animated, distinet, and of a loud- 
ness proportionated to the number of 
men for whom it is intended.’’ The 
commands to a squad, therefore, 
should not be so loud as those to a 
company. In ease of doubt, it is bet- 
ter to err on the side of loudness. The 
preparatory command must be enun- 
ciated clearly enough to be thorough- 
ly understood, with a rising inflection 
at the end, and given in such a man- 
ner that the command of execution 
may be more energetic. The pitch 
should be normal. A common error is 
to make this too high at the beginning 
of a preparatory command, so that 
when the command of execution is 
reached, there can be no added stress 
given it. In this connection, it must 
be remembered that the longer the 
preparatory command, the lower must 
be its pitch. The command 1. Right 
Front Into Line 2. March must be 
started much lower than the command 
1. Company 2. Halt. 

To develop ability in giving com- 
mands of exeeution the following ex- 
ercise should be employed. Fill the 
lungs about three-fourths full and, 
holding the air in the lungs, open the 
mouth and relax the throat muscles. 
Now practice saying HUH and HA 
just as shortly and sharply as pos- 
sible Do not change any of the 
throat museles; make the sounds en- 
tirely by expelling short puffs of air 
from the lungs, using only the dia- 
phram and museles around the waist. 
If this exereise is done properly, a 
distinct movement of the abdominal 
muscles can be felt. Another exer- 
tise, helpful in strengthening the 
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voice and determining the proper pitch, 
is that of intoning such word combi- 
nations as sing-song, ding-dong, hong- 
kong. 

Cadence of command means the uni- 
form timing of the interval between 
the last syllable of the preparatory 
command and the command of execu- 
tion. Troops will not execute any 
movement simultaneously unless they 
understand the preparatory command 
thoroughly and know exactly when 
to expect the command of execution. 
Some organizations allow a greater 
interval than others, but a definite in- 
terval of some sort is maintained by 
all those that have secured excellence 
in close order drill. It is sometimes 
argued that the interval should be 
variable depending upon the state of 
training of the men. This presup- 
poses, however, that all men in a pla- 
toon have the same amount of intelli- 
gence and training—a condition rare- 
ly, if ever, true. 

The interval adopted by the In- 
fantry School and the one practiced 
by most organizations is that which 
allows the planting of one foot be- 
tween the preparatory command and 
the command of-execution. For ex- 
ample, in halting a squad, the com- 
mand Squad is given as one foot 
strikes the ground; and the command 
Halt is given as that same foot strikes 
the ground the next time. The fore- 
going rule applies to units smaller 
than the company. For the company 
the interval is doubled, due to the 
large number of men involved and to 
the necessity for the repetition of the 
preparatory command by platoon 
leaders. To execute the movement of 
right oblique while marching, the cap- 
tain commands Right Oblique as the 
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right foot strikes the ground; the pla- 
toon leaders repeat this command as 
the right foot strikes the ground the 
next time; and the captain commands 
March when the right foot again 
strikes the ground. 

The position of the commander for 
issuing commands and observing their 
execution is of most importance. Ex- 
cept when commanding a unit which 
is part of a larger unit, the com- 
mander should be stationed where his 
voice will reach all men at the same 


time, and where he will be able to ge 
the movements of each man When 
practicable he should so place himself 
that the wind will carry his voice tp. 
ward and not away from his troops 
In the event that a unit has gone soy 
distance from its. commander, the |g. 
ter should double time to catch yw 
with it rather than to risk a futib 
command that is executed by part o! 
the men, is misunderstood by another 
part, and is entirely unheard by 
third part which continues marching 
on its way. 
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Budget Cutting and Defense 


The Army should at all times be of such strength 
that it can furnish a skeleton organization about 
which the national defense may be built in case of 
emergency. This will be impossible if by whittling 
away appropriations here and appropriations there 
the amount of money actually needed to feed, clothe 
and transport the personnel is brought below the 
minimum requirements, as well as the money re- 
quired for ammunition and for the upkeep of the 
Army plant. 

For several years the plant of the Army has been 
allowed to deteriorate in the interest of immediate 
economy. There has been a serious lack of funds for 
repairs to buildings, even for paint necessary to pre- 
serve them. Unless a halt is ealled, this deterioration 
will result in heavy expenditures of money in the 
future. It has already resulted in making bad living 
conditions in many Army posts, both for enlisted men 
and officers.— Washington Star. 
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p lat. ee - 
up Japan 
4 Reorganization According to the Jiji 
other of the Army of May 1, 1925, im 
conformity with the 
reform program, the peace establish- 
ment of the Japanese army is to con- 
sist of 198,800 officers and men or- 
ganized into seventeen divisions. This 
is a decrease of four divisions totaling 
97,000 in personnel. 
All the transfers, retirements and 
discharges from active service, result- 
ing from the modernization and re- 
organization program, will probably 
have been accomplished by the end of 
the fiseal year, that is, by March 31, 
1926. Should no inerease be made in 
the meantime the army would consist 
of 15,540 offieers and 183,260 warrant 
officers, noncommissioned officers and 
men. However, as a consequence of 
the creation of some new units such 
as antiaireraft battalions, and tank 
companies, and the expansion of other 
units such as the air service, the 
strength of the army will be between 
198,800 and 205,400 at the end of the 
present fiseal year. The modernization 
and reorganization program which is 
to be carried out by April 1, 1930, calls 
for the addition of 6,600 officers, war- 
rant officers and noncommissioned of- 
fiers and men, giving a total of 205,- 
400), 
Upon the completion of the reform 
program the Japanese army, accord- 
ing to the Jiji, will be composed as 
follows : 
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INFANTRY 
17 divisions of 4 regiments each, of 

10 companies each. 

1 Formosan regiment of 10 com- 
panies. 

4 battalions Manchurian railway 
guards of 4 companies each. 

Total: 70 regiments; 706 companies. 

CAVALRY 

17 divisions of 1 regiment each, of 2 
troops each. 

4 independent brigades of 2 regi- 
ments each, of 4 troops each. 

1-machine gun troop per independ- 
ent cavalry brigade, 4 troops. 

Total: 25 regiments; 70 troops. 

(The organization of independent 
cavalry brigades as given in Japanese 
manuals calls for two regiments with 
one machine gun troop each, or a total 
of two for each brigade. However, 
only four regiments belonging to inde- 
pendent cavalry brigades actually have 
machine gun troops. If there are to 
be only 70 troops, perhaps some change 
in the organization of independent 
cavalry brigades as given in the 
manuals is contemplated.) 


FIELD ARTILLERY 
15 divisions of 1 regiment each, of 3 
battalions each, of 2 batteries each. 
Total: 15 regiments; 90 batteries. 


MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY 

2 regiments of 3 battalions each, of 
2 batteries each. (9th and 11th 
Regts. in 9th and 11th Divs., re- 
spectively. ) 

1st Independent Mountain Art. (Taka- 
ta) of 2 battalions, of 2 batteries 
each. 

3d Independent Mountain Art. (Kuru- 
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me) of 2 battalions, of 2 batteries 
each. 
Formosan Mountain Artillery (Tai- 
hoku) of 1 battalion of 2 batteries. 
Total: 4 regiments; 22 batteries. 


HORSE ARTILLERY 
1 battalion of 2 troops. 
HEAVY FIELD ARTILLERY 

6 regiments of 2 battalions each, of 
3 batteries each. 

2 regiments of 2 battalions each, of 
2 batteries each. (7th and 8th 
Regts., motorized, have only the 2 
batteries per battalion.) 

Total: 8 regiments; 44 batteries. 


ENGINEERS 
14 divisions of 1 battalion each, of 3 
companies each. 
3 divisions of 1 battalion each, of 2 
companies each. 
Total: 17 battalions; 48 companies. 


RAILROAD TROOPS 


2 regiments of 2 battalions each, of 
4 companies each. 


HEAVY ARTILLERY 
3 regiments of 3 battalions each, of 
2 batteries each. 
8 independent battalions of 2 bat- 
teries each. 
Total: 3 regiments; 34 batteries. 
TELEGRAPH TROOPS 
1 regiment of 3 battalions of 3 com- 
panies each. 
1 regiment of 2 battalions of 3 com- 
panies each. 

Total: 2 regiments; 15 companies. 
(1st Telegraph Regiment has an 
additional battalion, a wireless 
unit.) 

AIR SERVICE 

11 pursuit squadrons. 

11 reconnaissance squadrons. 

4 bombing squadrons. 

Total: 26 squadrons. 


(Only the first six regiments with 
a total of 16 squadrons are actually 
in existence although the estab- 
lishment of the 7th and 8th Regi- 
ments on May 1, 1925, has been an- 
nounced officially. The eight regi- 








ments are to be completed by Apri 
1, 1929 or 1930. All regiment 
except the 7th which is the bom), 
ing unit, will probably be com, 
posite units and have both pursyi 
and reconnaissance squadrons 


BALLOON CORPS 
2 companies. 
(Only one company is actually jy 
existence. Another company is ty 
be added as a part of the air sery. 
ice expansion program embodied jy 
the modernization budget. ) 


TRANSPORT 

15 divisions of 1 battalion each. 
(The 19th and 20th Divisions in 
Korea do not have transport bat. 
talions 

TANK TROOPS 

2 companies of 40 tanks. 
(One company officially estab. 
lished May 1, 1925, at Korauchi- 
mura, Fukuoka Prefecture. Tank 
units are to be completed by April 
1, 1928 or 1929.) 

ANTIAIRCRAFT TROOPS 

2 battalions of 6 batteries. 
(First Battalion officially estab- 
lished at Field Artillery School on 
May 1, 1925, and removed to Toyo- 
hashi on May 7, 1925. Antiaircraft 
units are to be completed by April 
1, 1930.) 


Military The Jiji of April 7, 1925, 
Program _ states that the principal 

object of the Japanese 
army is mobile warfare; ‘‘that In- 
fantry, in spite of the experiences of 
the European War, will remain the 
principal arm; that each Infantry 
company is to be equipped with six 
(three at present) light machine guns 
(automatic rifles with tripods), effect- 
ing a total increase of 1,908 (sic) light 
machine guns; that the odd numbered 
eavalry regiments belonging to the 
Cavalry Brigade are to be equipped 
with 16 machine guns each, four 0 
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each sy iadron; that range of field guns 
will be inereased from 8,000 to 10,000 
that new guns will be fur- 


neter’s ; 
lished the field artillery; and that the 
supply of the foregoing arms is car- 
ried by the item in the army mod- 
ernization and reorganization program 
for ‘Improvement of light machine 
guns, ordnanee, and firing material.’ ”’ 
Army Training The month of April 
Schools brought .a general 


revision of the regu- 
lations governing the tactical schools 
of the Japanese army. 

The following remarks concerning 
several of these schools are believed to 
be of general interest to the service: 

The Army School of Field Artillery 
has as its mission, to instruct students 
in firing, taeties, and the art of obser- 
vation and communication ; driving ; to 
conduct researches and studies in or- 
der to insure progress in instruction of 
field artillery and antiaireraft artillery 
or antiaireraft gun personnel in the 
ease of heavy artillery ; to make experi- 
ments and studies regarding weapons, 
appliances and stores used by field ar- 
tillery or antiaireraft artillery. There 
are five classes of students, admission 
being usually onee a year: 


Class A: Captains of artillery—7 
months’ course in firing and tactics. 

Class B: Captains and lieutenants 
of artillery—5 months’ course in fir- 
ing. 

Observation and communication stu- 
dents: Lieutenants of artillery—6 
months’ course. 

Driving students: For lieutenants 
of artillery—11 months’ course in 
horsemanship and driving. 

Antiaireraft gun students: 5 


months’ course for lieutenants of ar- 
tillery. 


The School of Heavy Artillery has 
as its mission the instruction of stu- 


dents in firing, tactics, the arts of ob- 
servation and communication, turret 
service and the art of operating for- 
tress searchlights; to make researches 
and studies in order to insure progress 
in the instruction of heavy artillery ; 
to afford practice for noncommissioned 
officer students; and to make experi- 
ments and studies regarding weapons, 
appliances and stores used by heavy 
artillery. There are three classes of 
students, admission being usually once 
a year: 

Class A: Captains and lieutenants 
of artillery—7 months’ course in fir- 
ing and tactics. 

Class B: Lieutenants of artillery— 
6 months’ course in firing and turret 
service. 

Class C: Lieutenants of artillery— 
6 months’ course in observation, com- 
munication and operation of fortress 
searchlights. 

There are also three classes for non- 
commissioned officers from heavy ar- 
tillery units in turret service, com- 
munication service and _ searchlight 
service. These courses are from five to 
seven months in duration. 

The Army Infantry School instructs 
students in firing, tactics, and the art 
of communication; it conducts re- 
searches and studies in instructional 
methods; executes experiments and 
studies relating to small arms, ma- 
chine guns, tanks, and other small 
weapons, appliances and stores used by 
the Infantry. It conducts two classes 
of students, admission being twice a 
year. 


Class A: Captains of Infantry—4 
months’ course in firing and tactics. 

Class B: Lieutenants of Infantry— 
4 months’ course in firing and the art 
of communication. 


The Army Communication School 
instructs students in the science and 
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art of communication; makes studies 
and experiments in the theory and 
practice of communication in order to 
insure uniform progress in the art of 
communication; conducts experiments 
and studies regarding appliances and 
stores for communication; examines 
and inspects appliances and stores for 
wireless communication and constructs 
and repairs fixed radio stations. There 
are two classes, admission being usu- 
ally once a year. 

‘lass A: Company officers of all 
arms—10 months’ course. 


Class B: Six months’ course for 
noncommissioned officers of all arms. 


The Army Flying School instructs 
students in the theory and practice 
of aviation in order to spread the 
knowledge to all units concerned ; con- 
ducts researches and studies in order 
to insure progress in the instruction of 
aerial troops; makes studies and ex- 
periments in regard to weapons and 
appliances and stores for aviation. 
Army flying schools are located at 
Tokorozawa, Shimoshizu and Akeno- 
gahara. The students are of six classes 
as follows: 


Pilotage for company officers, 

Warrant officers and other ranks, 

Engineers for the same personnel, 

Tacties for captains and lieutenants 
of the air service, 

Reconnaissance for company officers 
of all arms, ’ 

Firing for the same as for the pilot- 
age group, and a special course for 
company officers and lower ranks of 
the air service in general reconnais- 
sance, communication and _photo- 
graphy. 

Toyama School for the instruction 
and training in gymnastics, sword and 
bayonet exercises, bugle calls and gen- 
eral, elementary, military training. 
The students are of two classes. 


a 


Class A: Five months’ course fo 
lieutenants and noncommissioned oj. 
ficers of all arms in gymnastics, swop) 
and bayonet exercises. 

Class B: One month’s course for 
sergeant-buglers of all units including 
aspirants for such rank. 


Army Automobile School 


gives 
theoretical and practical instruction 
concerning the automobile and carries 
out studies and researches concerning 


the automobile and the appliances and 
stores connected therewith. The sty. 
dents are of two classes, admission tak. 
ing place usually twice a year. 

Class A: For company officers of 
all arms, a course of 5 to 8 months. 

Class B: Five months’ course for 
noncommissioned officers of all arms. 


® 


Italy 
Reorganization of The decree for the 
the Air Service reorganization of 
the Italian air 
service was signed by the King on May 
7, 1925, and becomes effective as from 
May 20, 1925. 

The strength of the Royal Air 
Force for the year 1925-26, as pro- 
vided for in the recent decree, is as 
shown in the table at the top of the 
following page. 

A few paragraphs have been selected 
from the decree to show the relation- 
ship which is to exist between the 
army, navy and air service: 


ARTICLE 10 
Aeronautical Arm 

The Aeronautical Arm includes the 
air forces of the Kingdom and Colo- 
nies, and the airports necessary for 
their employment. 

The officers of the Aeronautica! Arm 
provide for the directive and executive 
functions of command pertinent to the 
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Junior 
Senior N.C. O's. 
Officers N.C. O's. and Privates 
General Stath nnxoxeennnevnnneneenmenrnnnnmennmnnen 10 
Aeronautical Arm: 
Combat branch 1,173 851 400 
Specialist Drameh  —omne- 70 1,583 14,000 
Aeronautical Engineering Corps: 
Engineer ee eae 124 
Specialist branch 27 205 650 
Commissariat-Administrative Corps: 
Commissariat branch. ................ é 115 
Administrative branch . 31 
Administrative, technical and office personnel . iii 733 
Grand SE vt decteciacnticaieines 18,972 





employment of the air units and the 
airport service. 
ARTICLE 11 

The fundamental units of the Aero- 
nautical Arm are: 

1. The squadron, composed normal- 
ly of machines of one and the same 
type (heavier-than-air). 

2. The dirigible (lighter-than-air). 

3. The balloon (lighter-than-air). 

ARTICLE 12 

A formation of two or more squad- 
rons or two or more balloons constitute 
a‘‘group.’’ Groups of squadrons may 
be homogeneous (squadrons equipped 
with the same type of plane) or non- 
homogeneous (squadrons of different 
type machines). 

Two or more airships constitute a 
group. 


ARTICLE 13 


Two or more groups, homogeneous or 
not, constitute a ‘‘wing.’’ 


ARTICLE 14 
Each wing will have a depot for re- 
serve planes and supplies. 


ARTICLE 15 
Two or more wings, with relative 
depots, constitute an ‘“‘air brigade.’’ 


Two or more brigades constitute an 
‘*air division.’’ 

Two or more divisions constitute an 
‘*air fleet.’’ 

ARTICLE 16 

The Aeronautical Arm includes: 

a, The Air Fleet (constituting the 
Independent Air Fleet including a 
number of Air Fleets of Art. 15). 

b. The Air Service detached to the 
Army. 

c. The Air Service detached to the 
Navy. 

d. The Colonial Air Service. 

ARTICLE 17 


The Independent Air Fleet has of- 
fensive and defensive duties in war 
time. 

It is constituted by 78 squadrons (26 
groups, 9 wings). 

ARTICLE 18 

The Air Service detached to the 
Army has duties in peace and was as 
laid down by the Army commands, and 
will provide for the aerial defense of 
the vital centers of the Kingdom. 

It is constituted by 57 squadrons 
(19 groups, 6 wings) and by 8 balloons 
(2 groups, 1 wing). 


ARTICLE 19 
The Air Service detached to the 
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Navy has duties in peace and war as 
laid down by the Army commands, and 
will provide for the protection of 
maritime traffic and for the defense of 
the coasts of the Kingdom and of the 
Colonies. 

It is constituted by 35 squadrons (9 
groups and 4 wings) and 6 airships (2 
groups and 1 wing). 


ARTICLE 20 
The Colonial Air Service has duties 
in peace and war as laid down by the 
commands of the Colonial Troops. 
It is constituted by 12 squadrons (3 
groups). 
ARTICLE 21 
The distribution of the air units 
among the three air services mentioned 
above may be varied by Royal De- 
eree after agreement between the 
Commissariato of Aviation in accord 
with the Ministries concerned. 


ARTICLE 22 


The commands and units of the 
Army and Navy Air Services referred 
to in Articles 18 and 19, above, are 
permanently and directly under the 
orders of the Army and Navy com- 
mands to whom they are attached for 
employment, in so far as their training 
with land and sea forces, their em- 
ployment, and the disciplinary ques- 
tions arising therefrom, are concerned. 

They are, however, under the orders 
of the commands of the Royal Air 
Force for questions affecting organiza- 
tion, administration and promotion, as 
well as technical-professional matters 
and disciplinary questions. 

Special regulations will govern the 
air units embarked on board ships. 


ARTICLE 23 


The strength of the units detached 
to the Army and Navy Air Services, 


the determination of their  militay, 
characteristics, their armameit, the; 
aerial equipment, as well as thei 
normal station, will be established by 
the Commissariato of Aviation in gp. 
cord with the Ministries concermed. 
By order of the Army and Nayy 
commands under which the air units 
come for employment, as stated above 
units may be transferred from one 
station to another, temporarily accord. 
ing to prearrangements as regards the 
functioning of the services. 


ieir 


ARTICLE 24 


In order to insure liaison between 
the Army and Navy respectively and 
the Commissariato of Aviation, in all 
matters concerning strength, station- 
ing, and employment of the air units 
detached to the Army and Navy, the 
General Staff of the Royal Air Force 


will appoint a senior officer to each of 
the General Staffs of the Army and 
Navy. This officer remains under the 


orders of the Chief of General Staff of 
the R. A. F. but is at the entire dis. 
posal of the Chief of General Staff of 
the Army or Navy, in the capacity of 
technical advisor, and for the perform. 
ance of other duties as may be laid 
down by regulations. 


ARTICLE 25 

The Army and Navy will detail to 
the air units referred to in Articles 
18 and 19 above, officers of the various 
arms, the number of which and dura- 
tion of employment will be agreed 
upon between the Ministries concerned 
and the Commissariato of Aviation. for 
obtaining the flying brevet and per- 
forming duties temporarily as 0b- 


servers. 
The number of officers detailed to 
the units must be always kept at full 


strength. 
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Such officers will retain their own 
yniform; it is ineluded im the strength 
viven in Artiele 29 hereafter, and are 
consider | outside the rosters of their 


respective arms of origin. Their pay 
and allowances and the cost of their 
training as observers will be charged 
up to the air budget. 


ARTICLE 26 


The Royal Navy is authorized to ap- 
point for temporary duty its own of- 
ficers, noncommissioned officers, petty 
officers and ordinary seamen of the 
Corps of Equipages to the units as per 
Article 19, in such numbers and for 
such periods as may be agreed upon 
with the Commissariato of Aviation, 
for the purpose of specializing in com- 
mand, formation of erews, and hand- 
ling of aireraft to be embarked on 
ships of the Navy and eventually of 
torpedo planes. 

Such personnel must always be kept 
up to full strength; it wears the naval 


uniform, it is included in the strength 
as per following article and considered 
outside the rosters of the corps of 
origin. 

Pay and allowances, as well as the 
cost of training, except the cost of 
training for obtaining the flying 
brevet, will be charged up to the air 
budget. 

ARTICLE 27 

The Army and Navy, upon previous 
agreement with the Commissariato of 
Aviation, may detail for temporary 
duty with the units as per Articles 18 
and 19, their own personnel possessing 
flying brevets, for the purpose of tak- 
ing refresher courses, and employment 
on aircraft as observers, mechanics, 
ete. 

This personnel will be considered 
supernumeraries, and will remain in 
the strength of its arm and corps of 
origin. All expenditure relative to the 
above duties will be sustained by the 
Army and Navy budgets respectively. 





France 


Tank In the French army, 
Organiztion tanks are classed under 

the Infantry as in the 
American Army, 


a. The company of light tanks is 
composed of 3 sections of 5 light ‘tanks 
2 tanks with 37-mm. guns and 3 with 
machine guns). 


1. Plus—5 supply and _ wrecker 
tanks (for helping out of trouble tanks 
DETAILED ORGANIZATION 


Unit Officers 
Co. of Light Tanks............ 4 
Service Co. of Bn. 3 
Bn. of Light Tanks. 18 
Regt. of Light Tanks . 40 
Bn. of Heavy Tanks... 60 
Co. of Heavy Tanks... 20 


unable to get out under their own 
power). 

2. One command tank for major 
commanding company (equipped with 
cannon). 

b. The supply company of the bat- 
talion is composed of 3 sections: 


1. One section of transmission with 
three tanks equipped with wireless. 


2. One workshop section. 
3. One section for supply. 
c. The battalion of light tanks is 
or Frencu TANK UNITs 
Motor Transport 


Touring 

Men Tanks Cars Trucks 
110 21 1 2 
65 3 1 10 
400 66 6 18 
1,000 132 17 100 
950 Heavy 45 12 74 

Light 9 

260 Heavy 15 1 30 


Light 3 
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composed of : 1. Three companies of tar 
1. Staff section. f. The company of hea inks 
2. Command section. composed of : 
3. One supply company of bat- 1. Three combat sections of 4 }y 
talion. tanks each. 
4. Three companies of light tanks. 9 


2. One section of supp! 
d. The regiment of light tanks is of 3 heavy tanks and 2 lich; ; 


composed of : 3. One light tank for majo) 
1. One staff section. manding. 
2. One command section. G 
3. One supply company. “ 
4. Two battalions of light tanks. India 
e. The battalion of heavy tanks is 
composed of : Strength The following u 
1. One staff section. of Army shows the authoriz: 
9 


2. One command section. 
3. One supply and wrecker section 
(for helping tanks out of trouble when : ih , 
. . > ° ~ . nd nd 
they can not negotiate with their own the proportion of British and h 
power ) troops; the actual strength varies 


strength of the arm) 
India on April first of each ye: 


i _ slightly from month to month 


Proportion of 


Year British Indian British to Indian 
1919 85,989 228,295 27 ve 
1920 65,926 253,455 21 79 
1921 69,559 150,822 32 68 
1922 68,411 144,615 32 68 
1923 68,563 143,446 32 68 
1924 60,514 37,088 31 69 
The total annual military expenditure in India during the years in quest 

has been: 

Approximate ue 

Crores of U. S. currency at pre 

Rupees ent rate of exchang 
1919-20 83.00 $298,800,000 0 
1920-21 81.75 291,870,000.00 
1921-22 62.20 223 900,000.00 
1922-23 67.75 242.100,000.00 
1923-24 62.00 223 .200,000.00 
1924-25 (estimated) 55.48 198,900,000.00 


D 














Notes by the Association's Secretary 


Meetings of the Executive Council 


The Executive Council of the In- 
fantry Association held two very im- 
portant meetings on August 3 and 
10. at which were present a large 
number of Infantry officers other 
than the members of the Council. 
The subject of national defense and 
the effect which the proposed cut- 
ting of the appropriations for the 
next fiseal year will have on the en- 
tire military establishment were dis- 
cussed 

It was the general opinion, in view 
of the most discouraging reports of 
the proposed great reduction expendi- 
tures for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, that it was necessary for all 
friends of adequate national defense 
to put forth their best efforts to pre- 
vent our entire system of national de- 
fense from being scrapped. Atten- 
tion was called to the activities of 
pacifists and politicians at the present 
time, with their objective of cutting 
deeply into our national 
system. 


defense 


The Council affirmed, in general 
terms, the opinion of the Infantry As- 
sociation on the needs of the Army 
at the present time. There are a 
number of other items that could have 
been included but the Council desired 
to hear from the branch associations 
before going into the details. One of 
the issues is an adequate ration for 
enlisted men of the Army. 

It was the opinion that the people 
do not want their system of national 
preparedness eut further, but rather 
they are willing to listen to a plan 


for a gradual increase to a reasonable 
point as advocated by the Secretary 
of War, General Pershing and others 
who realize the situation. 

The Association would like to hear 
opinions from its members on the 
present condition of the various com- 
ponents of the Army, with their sug- 
gestions as to methods for calling it to 
the attention of the people of the 
United States. 

® 
The October Journal 


The next number of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL will be devoted largely to 
the Infantry School and the Infantry 
School Recreation Center Project. 
On October 17, the major feature of 
the project, the Doughboy Memorial 
Stadium, will be dedicated. 

® 
The Word Contest for the Infantry 
Song 

The appeal made by means of this 
JOURNAL’s contest for appropriate 
words for an Infantry song, which 
closed on August 15, met with hearty 
response from all grades in all com- 
ponents of the Army. The Executive 
Council has appointed a special com- 
mittee of judges and the result will 
be announced in a later issye. The 
idea of this contest was to provide 
suitable words to be used, in whole 
or in part or as suggestions, for the 
writers of music for an Infantry song. 
This contest will be opened later. 

® 

The Association Renders Service 

One of the principal functions of 
this Association is the rendering of 
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service to its members. We receive 
hundreds of letters each month in 
which members ask for information. 
We have been able in the past to give 
eomplete information in most in- 
stances. The replies of appreciation 
keep us keen to a realizacion that the 
Association is worthy of its existence 
if only by the little acts that it is able 
to accomplish. Some quotations from 
recent letters speak for themselves. 


Atlanta, Ga., 
August 3, 1925. 
I want the Infantry Association to 
know that I appreciate their courtesy 
in this connection. With assurance of 
my appreciation for the splendid 
work which the Association is rend- 
ering to its members. 
Lieut. Col., N. G. 


Baltimore, Md., 
August 13, 1925. 
I write to thank you for your kind 
letter and the information requested. 
Colonel, Infantry. 


Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., 
June 30, 1925. 

I thank you very much for your 
prompt and courteous reply to my 
letter of recent date. The officers of 
the Infantry Association have always 
been extremely courteous and helpful 
to the members of the Association, 
and I am deeply grateful to you for 
your assistance. 

2d Lieut., Infantry. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
June 4, 1925. 

I want to express my appreciation 
of your courtesy and helpfulness in 
the matter, and it is a great relief to 
get an inkling of * * *. I have 
always found the United States In- 
fantry Association glad to go out of 
its way to be helpful to its members, 
in Colonel Waldron’s day and no 
less under the present secretary. 

Major, Infantry. 








West Point, \. y. 

May <4, 1995 

The information sheets 
by the Association have, s: 
the only source of answers to in. 
quiries about the Infantry posts 1 
can assure you they are appreciates 
by the class. 


ent to us 


lar, been 


Cadet, U. S. M. A 


May 20), 1925. 
Your letter in answer to mine was 
received and I wish to thank you for 
your kindness and help. I will be iy 
Washington soon and will drop in to 
thank you in person. 
~ Major, Infantry. 


Governor’s Island, N. Y.. 
May 8, 1925 
Just a line to compliment you upon 
the recent issues of the Inranrry 
JOURNAL, and I want you to know that 
from all sides I hear the most favor. 


able comment concerning the char. 

acter of the matter published by the 

JOURNAL. 
Lieut. Col., Infantry 


, Mareh 23, 1925. 
I think everyone in the service is 
particularly glad to see that the 
JOURNAL does not consider it lése 
majesté to satirize things that we all 
know are in need of reform. Al! my 
companies and officers are subscribers 

to the JOURNAL. 
Major, Infantry 


Tulsa, Okla., 
March 3, 1925. 
I continue to enjoy the Journal 
greatly. It has developed into a fine 
and useful publication. 
Engr., Reserve 


August 7, 1925 
Even though we became ‘‘red- 
legs’’ so far as the grouping is con- 


cerned, our constant effort will be to 
maintain and improve the liaison and 
cooperation to perfect the Infantry 


Artillery team. 
Lieut. Col., F. A 
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A Message from the Book 
Department on Greeting Cards 


We are so enthusiastic about this 
year’s assortment of Christmas greet- 
ing ecards that we eannot help passing 
the good news along to the Army and 


to Infantry offieers especially. 


We think we did pretty well last 


vear, but our new eards are greatly 
improved not only in quality but in 
variety and excellence of design. We 
have sueceeded in doing what many in 
the trade said could not be done, and 
that is to illustrate our ecards so as to 
make it practically as easy for one to 
select a card from our eatalogue as if 
the entire assortment were spread out 
before one. And certainly it is much 
more comfortable to determine on a 


card sitting in your own home than it 
is to do so amidst a pushing, jostling 
crowd in a store. 

The folder sent out last year was 
unique and a better representation of 
the actual ecards than any other we 
have seen. Its suecess was great, but 
we have been inspired to get up an 
even better representation of the greet- 
ing cards we offer this year. Instead 
of a folder, we have prepared an artis- 
tie portfolio with halftone illustrations 
of the cards in full color printed on one 
side of the paper only, so that the full 
assortment may be spread out at one 
time for comparison and selection. 

Most stationers carry cards in stock 
with a greeting already on them and 
then attempt to overprint the sender’s 
name from his eard plate. This fre- 
quently forces the selection of a card 


D 


that is not exactly what is wanted in 
order to match the type of the card 
plate. We overcome this by having 
the cards made up without greetings 
and then overprinting from a stock 
greeting that does match the card plate. 
We have found, however, that a great 
many officers prefer to use a full greet- 
ing plate; that is one with name and 
sentiment both engraved on it and re- 
quiring only one overprinting. This 
is more economical as it saves one 
stamping operation and also gives a 
more uniform effect. 

The first expense of engraving a com- 
plete greeting plate has deterred some 
officers from adopting this plan, so we 
have made arrangements to engrave a 
complete plate in hand-cut script, in- 
cluding name and greeting not in ex- 
cess of sixteen words for only $3, or 
less than you would ordinarily pay for 
a visiting card plate alone. We could 
not afford to do this except in antici- 
pation of future orders, of course, but 
it makes it easy and economical to have 
your own complete greeting plate. This 
plan is fully deseribed in a circular 
we are sending out with the Greeting 
Card Portfolio. 

It is our purpose, along about the 
first of October to send one of these 
portfolios to every officer, and if yours 
is not received we would appreciate a 
request for the portfolio, as the Army 
directory does not always give correct 
addresses or a name may be overlooked. 
We want every officer to at least see 
our portfolio before ordering cards 
elsewhere. We are fairly confident 
then of receiving an order. 

















THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization 
of such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry ip 
modern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
COLONEL OTHO B. ROSENBAUM, G. S. (Infantry) 
COLONEL GEORGE F. BALTZELL, 22d Infantry 
COLONEL JOHN J. Torrey, Infantry. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. Burtt, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENTANT COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN P. McADAms, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL AUGUSTUS F. DANNEMILLER, Infantry. 
MaAJor JoSEPH A. ATKINS, G. S. (Infantry) 


MAJOR PAUL J. MUELLER, Infantry, Secretary 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 


Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. ¥ 
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